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THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuen the human mind is tor- 
mented by doubt it instinctively en- 
deavours to relieve the pressure by 
thrusting its pain upon another. 
Geoffrey had no doubts as to the 
correctness of his position, and the 
argument in which he had just en- 
gaged seemed to him as elemental as 
might be the discussion of a flat earth. 
But with Eve it was otherwise, and 
consequently when she found Mr. 
Fletcher waiting for her on the 
verandah, she very shortly began to 
affect his serenity in a manner similar 
to that in which her own had been 
disturbed. 

“Do you never have doubts?” she 
asked apropos of some dogmatic 
utterance of his. 

“Doubts are of Satan,” replied Mr. 
Fletcher ; “put them behind you.” 

Eve caught at something fresh. 
“Ts Satan a personage,” she asked, 
“or merely an abstraction ?” 

“Can you ask that question with 
the Bible before you?” 

“ But does the Bible always mean 
what it says? Must we believe it all 
implicitly, no matter how incredible 
it may appear ?” 

“Why harass yourself with these 
doubts?” Mr. Fletcher asked. “ Put 
your faith in God, and He will make 
the path easy for you.” 

“ But—but—forgive me if I pain 
you—if there be one falsehood in the 
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Bible, then the whole of it must be 


open to suspicion. If God had de- 
sired to reveal Himself to man, He 
could have made certain of achieving 
His object by appealing to his reason.” 

“Tt is not for us to question the 
ways the Almighty in His wisdom 
has seen fit to adopt,” replied the 
clergyman severely. “ Nor must you 
forget that what we regard now as 
incontrovertible truths would have 
been rejected with ridicule on all 
hands at the time the Word of God 
was given to mankind.” 

“That is no doubt true. But with 
what veneration would every one of 
us regard the Bible if we found that 
every fresh discovery in science only 
made its truth more apparent ?” 

“ And are we certain that it will 
not be so? Science has reached no 
finality in its discoveries. The truth 
of yesterday is the doubt of to-day 
and the lie of to-morrow. In the 
pursuit of knowledge do we get any 
nearer the solution of that vital ques- 
tion, the fate of the human soul? 
And,” he continued, starting to his 
feet with something of his outdoor 
fervour upon him, “the day of science 
is well-nigh spent. Everywhere its 
votaries are returning with the same 
story of the impenetrable barriers God 
has set against the expansion of human 
knowledge. Turn then, my sister, to 
the blessed figure of the Saviour, in 
whose strength lies your salvation and 
that of the world. What has science 
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to offer us in comparison with that 
divine light? Put from you the con- 
sideration of the Old Testament, 
which is too hard for your under- 
standing, and cling to the Saviour, in 
Whose arms your doubts will pass like 
darkness before the sun.” 

“ Ah!” said Eve, her eyes shining, 
“when you talk to me like that my 
faith soars upwards ; but afterwards 
the strength goes from its wings and 
down I come to the ground.” 

He stood still, arrested by her 
words, and the whole expression of 
his countenance underwent a slow 
change. ‘“ Would you dwell for ever 
in that empyrean of belief?” he asked 
at last. 

“ How willingly |!” Eve replied. 

“Then link your life with mine, 
and it shall be my task and my 
delight to hold you there.” 

The girl looked at him with puzzled 
eyes, then slowly the blood mantled 
in her cheeks and she drew involun- 
tarily backwards. 

“Yes,” he said, watching her ; 
“this is a declaration of love, no less. 
I have argued and wrestled with and 
half convinced you; but in the pro- 
cess I have become wholly convinced 
myself.” 

If Eve had been rosy before, she 
was pale now. All the light of exal- 
tation raised by his words had faded 
from her eyes, leaving her face cold 
and impassive. Her first emotions 
were those of reproach and dis- 
appointment. 

“T do not know how to answer 
you, Mr. Fletcher,” she said at last. 
“T suppose I ought to have seen what 
was in your mind, and perhaps you 
will hardly credit me when I say that 
I did not. I have never had the 
vaguest idea until a moment ago that 
you thought of me in that way.” 

‘“‘ Tf one of us is to blame for that,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, “I am the one. 
But I do not press you for a decision 
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now. In a matter of such moment 
it is only right that you should take 
time to reflect.” 

“ No, no,” said Eve, startled. “My 
hesitation does not arise from any 
doubt as to my decision. I was 
wondering whether I had to excuse 
myself for any action which, however 
unconsciously performed, may have 
led you to believe that such a proposal 
would be acceptable to me.” 

“‘T can think of none,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, smiling. “But there has 
been no action of yours since I have 
known you which has not had the 
effect of more firmly convincing me 
that no other woman would be so 
acceptable to me.” 

His manner was sincere and re- 
spectful, with, for the moment, but 
little of the assurance that ordinarily 
characterised it. Eve found herself 
thinking that if as a clergyman he 
was dictatorial and inclined to crush 
opposition by a display of brute force, 
it was not so as a lover. Yet the 
influence he had begun to exert over 
her faded with the disappearance of 
the cleric, and was not replenished by 
the advent of the admirer. Had Mr. 
Fletcher been fully conscious of his 
power, he might have preferred to 
elaborate his opening sentence instead 
of covering and obscuring it in the 
ordinary asseverations of affection. 

In these few moments of reflection 
the girl had regained her self.com- 
mand. The first feeling of something 
incongruous in this abrupt change of 
their relationship, the sense of loss 
and disappointment, almost amount- 
ing to a betrayal, she now, with a 
clearer mind, recognised as unreason- 
able, and, however evolved, she 
accepted the situation frankly. 

“TI am sorry,” she said gently, 
“ because it is impossible.” 

“T have taken you very much by 
surprise, no doubt,” he said. 

“TI think that has no influence on 
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my reply. I can only say that I do 
not regard you in the way that you 
would wish.” 

“Perhaps at a later date,” Mr. 
Fletcher suggested, “ you will give me 
leave to address you on this subject 
again. It is probably unfortunate 
that my manner has not led you to 
anticipate such a disclosure. Forgive 
me if I press the point; I would not 
willingly abandon hope in a matter 
which so vitally affects my life’s 
happiness.” 

“T do not think it would be of 
any use,” Eve replied. “If I were 
to yield to that you would have just 
grounds for believing that your wishes 
might ultimately be realised.” 

“T am prepared to take the risk of 
a fresh disappointment.” 

Eve shook her head. “It would 
not be right for me to allow you,” she 
said, “ for I do not see any possibility 
of a change in my feelings.” 

Mr. Fletcher moved a few steps 
from where he had been standing. 
“Ts there—may I ask—any objection 
which I should be forced to regard as 
insuperable ? ” 

Eve looked at him steadily, her 
face showing a faint surprise. ‘“ Do 
you not regard my disinclination as 
insuperable?” she asked. 

“ Not altogether,” Mr. 
confessed. 

The quietness of his manner had 
betrayed the girl into a serenity 
which now held her at a disadvan- 
tage, dimly felt, but not consciously 
realised. She met his reply with a 
smile, but also with a little catch of 
the breath. She was seated on the 
music-stool, her back to the piano, in 
the drawing-room to which she had 
led him on his arrival. Mr. Fletcher 
drew forward a chair and sat down in 
front of her. There was something 
in his strong face which held her gaze 
despite her desire to look elsewhere. 

“Eve Milward,” he said, “it is 
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borne in upon me that I shall prevail 
against your disinclination, and that 
the day is not far distant when you 
will be glad that I had the resolu- 
tion to try. Is there in your heart 
nothing to correspond with that 
prescience ? ” 

Eve’s blue eyes dilated in a sort 
of speechless fascination, and for a 
moment it seemed to her that she 
must yield not only the point he 
pressed for but the whole argument. 
Then with a little start she was back 
in the world of realities. 

“T can only argue from my present 
feelings,” she said; “and they are 
such that I must hope for your sake 
that you will at once forget this con- 
versation and dismiss the idea from 
your thoughts.” 

“ The latter is an impossibility,” Mr. 
Fletcher declared. He was silent 
awhile, but his manner by no means 
showed a disposition to relinquish the 
struggle. Eve began again to feel 
that some concession he must exact 
from her, and filled with the desire 
for immediate escape, she debated 
inwardly what might be the conse- 
quences of allowing the renewal of his 
proposal at some—preferably distant 
—date. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Fletcher, “ your only 
reason for denying me a continuance 
of hope is the desire to spare me the 
pain of an ultimate refusal, then I 
trust that you will reconsider it. I 
am not of such poor material that 
I cannot submit myself to the inevit- 
able, but first let me be assured that 
it is the inevitable to which I am 
submitting.” 

“Tf my replies do not now give you 
that assurance, Mr. Fletcher, it is 
possible they may be no more effectual 
later on.” 

“ At least you will be possessed of 
the knowledge of my feelings towards 
you,” Mr. Fletcher said, disregarding 
this suggestion; “and your final 
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resolve, if no more favourable, will at 
any rate be the result of mature 
consideration.” 

Eve moved uneasily. It seemed 
that she was being asked so little 
that it was mere obstinacy to refuse. 
But also it seemed that she was being 
asked so much that there was very 
little more to be conceded. She had 
not reached her twenty-first year 
without receiving an offer of mar- 
riage, but she had never had a lover 
who pursued the matter with such 
pertinacity as Mr. Fletcher. That 
gentlemen, indeed, seemed possessed 
of a fecundity of argument and a 
resolution to use it which must be 
allowed to be somewhat unusual in 
the circumstances. 

“Tt is, of course, impossible for 
me to prevent you renewing the sub- 
ject should you desire to do so,” she 
said at last. 

“May I take that for a permis- 
sion to address you again?” Mr. 
Fletcher asked at once. 

It seemed that there was no escape 
on that road, and Eve became slightly 
exasperated. “‘No,” she said, with 
more firmness than she had yet shown, 
“T will not go as far as that. I could 
not in honesty take any responsibility 
for the infliction of a fresh disappoint- 
ment, for I am convinced that nothing 
but disappointment for you could 
attend any renewal of the subject.” 

“Tf you could bring yourself to 
dismiss that aspect of the matter from 
consideration,” Mr. Fletcher urged. 
“No doubt I was unwise to broach 
the question at this juncture, but do 
not let me suffer irretrievable harm 
as the result of an uncontrollable 
impulse of affection towards you.” 

Eve felt that there was something 
extraordinary about this speech, but 
she was too agitated at the moment 
to enquire what. Surely it was im- 
possible for her to refuse so gentle a 
plea, and yet—. 
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She heard a step that she recog- 
nised enter the dining-room, then 
return along the verandah. A shadow 
passed the window going and coming, 
then the wanderer entered the house 
and advanced along the hall. Eve's 
heart beat more rapidly in the hope 
of relief, but she did not move. Mr. 
Fletcher’s attention was divided be- 
tween the downcast face of the beau- 
tiful girl and the annoying movements 
without. 

The step came along the hall and 
paused outside the partly closed door ; 
there was a perfunctory tap and 
Geoffrey put his head into the room. 

“Were you looking for me, Mr. 
Hernshaw?” Eve asked lightly as 
she rose. 

Geoffrey glanced with an impassive 
countenance from one to the other. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fletcher,” he 
said. “I am looking for Major Mil- 
ward. There is a native outside 
thirsting for his blood. He charges 
him that he did, on or about October 
18th last, feloniously and of malice 
aforethought supply him with one tin 
golden syrup in place of one ditto 
preserved meat, and he demands 
apologies and damages, or in the 
alternative—war.” 

Eve laughed gaily, and Mr. Fletcher, 
as in duty bound, produced a dour 
smile, which did not by any means 
express his actual sentiments at that 
moment. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was Major Milward’s custom to 
spend an hour or so of every morn- 
ing in the office, when all matters of 
importance in connection with the 
estate were brought before him. 
Sandy had claimed that the real 
management of affairs was in his 
hands, and though there was a cer- 
tain justification for this, it did not 
take Geoffrey many days to discover 
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that the master mind belonged in 
fact to the head of the household. 
He was astonished at the clearness of 
judgment with which the Major dis- 
sected a commercial problem, and the 
far-reaching grasp of its possibilities 
which seemed to be present a few 
moments after the subject was first 
mooted. Nothing could exceed his 
keenness and shrewdness in entering 
into any speculation which seemed to 
promise profitable returns,—unless it 
might be the laxity he displayed in 
pressing for his own after the venture 
had succeeded. Major Milward was 
above all things a companionable and 
good-tempered man so long as he did 
not meet with wilful or prolonged 
opposition. But there was something 
in his shaggy brows and bright blue- 
grey eyes which was calculated to 
impress strangers with the belief that 
here was a man with whom it might 
be dangerous to take liberties. Those 
who knew him well needed no such 
outward indication to be similarly 
convinced. 

Geoffrey found himself liking his 
employer better every day, and 
whether or no this good feeling was 
reciprocated, it is certain that the 
Major appeared to take pleasure in 
the young man’s society, dropping in 
at the store at other than his accus- 
tomed times, and allowing himself to 
be defeated at the chess-table with 
perfect placidity. Sandy could have 
assured Geoffrey that there was no 
more certain sign of his father’s 
goodwill than that. 

One morning, a few weeks after 
the event recorded in the last chapter, 
Major Milward entered the office at 
the customary time. Usually the 


cigar between his teeth was the only 
thing he carried, but on this morning 
he had what appeared to be an old 
account-book under his arm, which he 
placed beside him as he took his seat 
It was mail- 


at the writing-table. 
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day, and a little packet of corre- 
spondence lay waiting attention. 

“Anything fresh?” the Major 
asked musingly, as he glanced through 
the first letter. 

“There is one note from a man 
called Wadman, who has a kauri bush 
for sale.” 

“Ah!” said the Major eagerly ; 
“what does he say?” 

Geoffrey found the letter and laid 
it in front of his employer. 

“*Sorry to have to let go... 
kauri getting scarcer . . . twice the 
money two or three years’ time,’” 
read the Major in snatches. “ H’m! 
Hope so. ‘About three quarters 
million feet easily got out.’ 
Oh yes; write and tell him we'll take 
it if he halves the fire-risk until we 
start cutting.” 

“T suppose in that case we should 
fix a date when the cutting will 
begin,” Geoffrey suggested. 

“ He will probably think of that,” 
said the Major drily ; “and we'll let 
it stand over until he does. About 
the price,—Sandy will tell you what 
it’s worth.” 

The Major returned to the letter 
he had been reading, Presently he 
said: “I see Hogg writes that the 
lease will expire in fifteen months’ 
time, and he asks with Howell’s con- 
sent for a transfer to himself for ten 
years at the same rental.” 

“ Yes, sir; what reply shall I send 
to that ?” 

Major Milward referred to the 
index of the old account-book and 
turned upa page. ‘ Just come here,” 
he said. 

Geoffrey went round behind his 
employer’s chair and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“What do you make of it?” the 
Major asked after a moment. 

“T take it to be a loan account for 
£480, on which there is £75 owing 
as interest.” 
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“That's the position,” the Major 
said, nodding approval. ‘ Write and 
tell him that when he has discharged 
arrears of interest on that loan and 
made a reduction in the capital amount, 
I shall be prepared to consider his 
application for this lease.” 

“Ts the rent account satisfactory ?” 
Geoffrey asked. 

“Yes, the rent is paid through 
another channel. That was the money 
you received from Howell a fortnight 
ago. Hogg is a sub-tenant.” 

Geoffrey made a note of his in- 
structions while the Major finished 
the remainder of the letters. Then 
the latter turned again to the old 
account-book. 

“T should like you to go through 
this,” he said, running the leaves 
through his fingers with a lingering 
touch, “and draw out a statement of 
what is owing in each case. You 
will find a number of accounts ruled 
off with a red line and those you can 
disregard. I have either been paid, 
or I am satisfied I sha’n’t be, or I am 
content not to be. I should like a 
list of the others, but any time will 
do, and there is no hurry for a week 
or 80.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

The Major rose, walked idly across 
the office and stood musing in the 
doorway. 

“ Everything satisfactory?” he 
asked finally. 

“T think so,” said Geoffrey, a little 


puzzled. 
“Don’t feel bored out of exis- 
tence? Satisfied with the money you 


are getting ?” 

* No to the first question, yes to 
the last,” Geoffrey replied. 

“There was a time,” the Major 
said, “when I never saw a ship cast 
off for the old land but I wanted to 
be on board. Ever felt like that?” 

“T have, often, but not now.” 
“When you feel the craving return 


upon you and you are convinced that 
there is no place like England and no 
happiness away from it, tell me so, 
will you?” 

“T will,” said Geoffrey, puzzled. 

The Major nodded, seemed on the 
point of continuing the conversation, 
but finally departed without further 
speech. 

Geoffrey sat at his desk with the 
pen arrested in his hand. That in- 
stinct of return, which man shares 
with all migratory creatures, and 
which years of restraint can deaden 
but never kill, lay for the time wholly 
hidden from feeling by the one passion 
powerful enough to subdue it. There 
had been a time when, had he yielded 
to the intense desire that possessed 
him, he would have taken the first 
boat available ; when the very name 
of England filled his heart with a 
rapture such as the lover finds in the 
name of his sweetheart. All the 
while it had been in his power to 
gratify the longing had he so chosen. 
Of the many letters that reached him 
from his uncle and his cousins not one 
failed to speak of his return as other- 
wise than a more or less immediate 
event. Things had prospered greatly 
with his uncle. The Boer War, which 
had brought sorrow and suffering to 
thousands, had brought wealth to him, 
and in this increased prosperity he 
desired that his nephew should return 
to share. Mr. Hernshaw refused to 
entertain the idea that Geoffrey would 
settle permanently in the new land, 
but he offered to buy and stock a 
small farm for Robert, or to provide 
the capital necessary to carry on opera- 
tions on a place already selected. 
This offer led to a species of compro- 
mise, by virtue of which, and pending 
any ultimate decision, the brothers 
drew on their uncle for £150 a year. 
This, until his coming to the station, 
had been the whole of their income, 
and it was easily absorbed in the 
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expenses of living and the demands 
made on them by their section. It 
was not that Geoffrey was indifferent 
to money, or the ease and comfort it 
provides : having been reared in com- 
parative luxury it was next to impos- 
sible that he should be so; but he 
had a feeling that before he could 
accept anything more from others he 
must first prove his ability to support 
himself by his own efforts. This,— 
whether the incentive to it were pride 
or a desire to test his efficiency once 
for all by matching his strength 
against the world—was, he told him- 
self, the venture which had drawn 
him from England. 

Something of this passed through 
Geoffrey’s mind as he sat listening to 
Major Milward’s retreating footsteps. 
He wondered whether his employer's 
last words had been prompted by 
good-natured sympathy, or did they 
veil a knowledge of the facts of the 
case, and, if so, how was that know- 
ledge acquired? ‘“ When you are con- 
vinced that there is no place like 
England and no happiness away from 
it.” Had the word Wairangi been sub- 
stituted for England, the answer must 
have been now ; for the place where 
love dwells is the only spot more 
desirable than that where we were 
born and bred. 

Geoffrey’s thoughts drifted easily 
from the father to the daughter. He 
reviewed the occurrences of the past 
two months, recalling every conversa- 
tion, every chance word and expres- 
sion of his beloved. At one moment 
it seemed impossible that the girl 
should be unconscious of his feelings ; 
at the next, when he recalled the 
frank serenity of her manner, it 
seemed equally impossible that she 
should be aware. Could any girl be 


unconscious of the meaning of certain 
little speeches, hovering on the border- 
land of a declaration, such as love 
had drawn from him on occasions? 
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He thought of her clear eyes, and 
admitted it might be so. He thought 
of her momentary silences, and hoped 
for the best. There had been some- 
thing in her looks at times,—he re- 
called the momentary heart-shock of 
finding her alone with Mr. Fletcher, 
almost instantly annihilated by the 
radiant smile which had welcomed his 
arrival. If ever there were welcome 
for a man in a girl's eyes, it was in 
Eve’s at that moment. But perhaps 
it was not the man but the interrup- 
tion that was welcome. Of course 
Fletcher was in love with her. Pos- 
sibly he was on the eve of a proposal 
at that very instant, and if the pro- 
posal were unwelcome anything likely 
to avert it would have been as radi- 
antly received,—a cow, for example. 
Geoffrey laughed and frowned at the 
same instant. He thought of Mr. 
Fletcher with misgivings. Not that 
he considered it likely that the clergy- 
man would prove a dangerous rival, 
but on account of the power he 
possessed to create mischief if he 
chose. As it was, there was an 
element of difference in his relations 
with Eve which had not existed 
previous to Mr. Fletcher's arrival. 
For some occult reason the fiercest 
heart-burnings grow out of and 
accumulate round a religious disagree- 
ment. It would seem that just at 
that point where reason becomes 
powerless she makes the most 
obdurate fight to retain her supre- 
macy. The man who in one breath 
will tell you that religion is a matter 
of belief and not of reason, will in 
the next educe every argument reason 
can provide to convince you that belief 
itself is a matter of reason; and 
thus, with growing anger in its par- 
ticipants, a religious argument will 
whirl round in a circle like a pair 
of bantams fighting in the dust. 
Fortunately the religious difference 


between Eve and Geoffrey had so 
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far been of an impersonal character. 
Whatever the feelings which actuated 
the girl, the man’s love kept all bitter- 
ness out of his side of the discussion ; 
and probably Geoffrey was right in 
concluding that no taint of chagrin 
had clung to either party as a result 
of their mutual inability to convince. 
It was a great deal, however, to 
expect that this would continue to be 
so, and it was in the possibility of 
a coldness arising from this source, 
and in the growing influence of Mr. 
Fletcher, that Geoffrey recognised his 
most dangerous obstacles. 

Geoffrey dipped his pen in the ink 
and automatically completed the task 
on which he had been engaged ; then 
he sat down at the table and opened 
the old account-book. 

It began a long way back in point 
of time, and some of the earlier entries 
were veritable historical curiosities, 
the value of which was occasionally 
enhanced by a brief note written in 
red ink at the foot of the page. 

“To Capt. John Shewn. Master 
mariner. On the hull of the schooner 
Marna, £250 at 8 per cent.” In- 
terest appeared to have been forth- 
coming for two years. Then came 
a note in red ink, so faded as to 
be hardly decipherable. “ Marrna 
wrecked on the bar, June 12th, 1852. 
Captain and all hands lost. Poor 
Jack Shewn!” Lower down the 
page was a column of small amounts, 
debited to E. 8., £5. Ditto, £3, etc., 
etc. The account was closed with a 
red line. 

Geoffrey turned the pages idly. 

“To Joe Mallow, without interest, 
£100 to equip his boys for the 
West Coast goldfields.” This ap- 
peared to have been repaid, but the 
Mallow account ran for two or three 
pages and concluded with a consider- 
able debit. At the foot of the first 
page were the words: “ Mallows said 
to have done very well at the diggings. 


Bought a schooner and loaded her 
with goods, chiefly agricultural in- 
struments—but also, it is said, large 
quantity of gold dust—and set sail 
for the north. Schooner sighted off 
Hokitika September, ’54. Never seen 
again.” 

A little further on was an account 
for £50 discharged by a contra of 
ten tons of gum. Gum was of very 
little value in those days. The 
loans on timber ran into very large 
amounts, and Geoffrey was pleased to 
see that they nearly always resulted 
profitably. The loans on real estate 
were more difficult to estimate, and 
it was the exception when any com- 
mensurate amount appeared on the 
credit side of the ledger. More fre- 
quently there was some such note as : 
“Gave this bit for school-ground,” or 
less explicit, “Church stands here,” or 
“ Allowed the family to continue at 
nominal rent on account of my friend- 
ship with the father.” But even in 
this last case there was nothing to 
show that the nominal rent had ever 
been paid. More often than not the 
red line went steadily across the page, 
and closed the matter up for good. 
It is not always in a man’s ledger 
that he appears at his best, but 
Geoffrey found his heart warming as 
he read. 

But he was fated to make a dis- 
covery that should bring the Major's 
business peculiarities home to him at 
his own door. In his idle turning of 
the leaves he came toa place where 
the pages adhered together, and 
absently lifting the paper-knife he 
divided them at the bottom and then 
at the top. Not until he had done so 
did it occur to him that the sheets 
had been intentionally sealed against 
him, and at the same moment his eye 
fell on his father’s name. There was 
a sum of over £300 to the debit of 
the account, and not one penny to 
the credit. Beneath was the note: 
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“JT wish with all my heart that 
Mrs. Hernshaw had let me do more 
to help her. As good and noble a 
woman as ever lived.” The red line 
crossed the page with more than its 
usual emphasis. 

Stung as he was in his pride by 
the discovery of this unexpected obli- 
gation, Geoffrey yet felt the moisture 
gather in his eyes at the tribute to 
the mother he scarcely remembered. 

The sound of an approaching foot- 
step caused him to close the volume, 
and Sandy came in booted and 
spurred from his customary bi-weekly 
visit to,the branch store on the 
coast. 

“ Did you ever look through this?” 
Geoffrey asked, indicating the account- 
book. 

Sandy opened his eyes and whistled. 
“ No,” he said ; “ that’s tapu.”! 

“Some day,” Geoffrey said, “and 
may it be far distant, you will read it, 
my boy; and take my word for it 
now, who have read many books, that 
you will never twice read anything 
quite so noble and so foolish as your 
father’s private ledger. And if it. be 
possible to pay a man’s nature a 
higher compliment than that, then I 
confess I don’t know how.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE potatoes on the ploughed land 
had done well, and now that the 
hoeing was finished they presented a 
picture of which Robert, as its author, 
was justly proud. A strip had been 
left for the cultivation of kumaras, 
and on this Robert was busily en- 
gaged. He had worked the soil up 
into long ridges during the past week, 
and was now employed in the pleasant 
operation of putting out the sets at 
regular intervals all down the ridges. 
The tubers had been started in a 
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piece of rich soil near the house, and 
now and then, as his work demanded, 
Robert came down to the bed for a 
fresh supply of shoots. 

He was returning from one of these 
visits when he caught sight of a large 
straw hat and a black stocking be- 
tween the slip-rails. Lena Andersen, 
for it was she, came through the 
vegetable garden and greeted him 
with a serious little nod. 

“Oh, Robert!” she exclaimed. 

“How beautiful you look, Lena,” 
Robert said soberly. 

It was a wonderful November 
morning, with just sufficient move- 
ment in the air to soften the inten- 
sity of the sun’s vertical beams. The 
mingled odours of the standing forest 
came down the south wind, and the 
air was full fo the liquid talk of the 
tuis as they sipped at the pendent 
blossoms of, the honeysuckle trees. 
The crops were growing vigorously, 
the hardest of the work was done, 
and the reward of labour was in sight. 
Planting kumaras was a pleasant 
relaxation, calling for no physical 
exertion, and allowing the mind to 
wander at its will. So Robert, who 
would have scorned to pay a mere 
compliment, summed up his satisfac- 
faction with the moment by telling 
Lena that she was beautiful. 

Lena seemed astonished. She had 
discarded the flour-bags from the day 
they had attracted the young man’s 
attention, and was dressed in a grey 
print frock, with black shoes and 
stockings, all of which Robert had 
seen on other occasions. A wide rush 
hat rested on her sunny curls and 
shadowed her fair face and blue eyes. 
Altogether she was a sufficiently 
charming picture of a young maiden 
to justify Robert’s remark ; and if she 
were astonished, the astonishment 
probably had reference not so much 
to the words as to the quarter whence 
they emanated. 
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“Oh, Robert,” she said again, 
“father has come back !” 

Robert’s face fell slightly, and he 
put the kumara sets back on the bed. 
“Come and tell me,” he said. 

They went together to a log behind 
the house and sat down side by side. 
A row of quince bushes formed a 
screen in front of them, giving the 
spot the privacy of a room. Their 
actions seemed to show that this was 
not the first time they had made use 
of the log. 

“When did he come?” 
asked. 

“Last night; and he was awful. 
He chased mother with a knife round 
the house, and we put all the things 
against the door of our room ; and at 
last I got the children out of the 
window, and we stopped together in 
the bush all night. He wanted to 
kill us all because he said mother—” 

“ Mother what ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. ... . 
Something he said. I was glad when 
daylight came.” 

“Why didn’t you come up here?” 

“Mother wanted to go somewhere 
else, and I said we would come here ; 
and neither of us would give way, so 
we stopped where we were.” 

“ Where is he now?” Robert asked 
presently. 

“ He's at home asleep. Of course 
he will be sorry when he wakes; but 
what’s the good of that? Oh, 
Robert !” 

* Well, Lena?” 

“TI wish he was dead—I wish he 
was dead and buried.” 

The wish found an echo in Robert’s 
heart, but he moved uneasily. 

“Tt’s nv good wishing I was dead 
myself,” Lena said, looking at him, 
“because that would help nobody ; 
and why should I wish we were all 
dead rather than him?” 

“It’s a shame, Lena; but I don’t 
like to hear you say that, Let me do 
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it for you, because there’s no harm in 
my wishing him dead—and I do!” 

There was a long silence. 

“Do you think you will be able 
to come to-night?” Robert asked at 
length. 

“T don’t know—I might—I will 
try.” 

“ Does he stop long as a rule?” 

“No. When he wakes up he 
begins to cry and carry on, but 
mother takes no notice of him. Then 
after a bit he says he will reform and 
never touch drink again, and then he 
goes away to look for a job; and 
that’s the last of him—till next 
time.” 

“Does he never give you anything 
at all?” 

“ Almost never.” 

“ Then how on earth do you live?” 

“ Mother gets money somewhere, 
Mrs. Gird gives her some, and other 
things. She gave me these clothes. 
Oh, I hate it!” 

Robert looked contemplatively at 
the clothes and the desperate young 
face, then he turned away and gazed 
fixedly at the bushes. 

“IT was thinking, Lena, I might do 
a great deal for you,—if you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“What could you do?” asked 
Lena quickly, her eyes on his averted 
face. 

“T could give you things, you 
know,—clothes and such, anything 
you liked. I have plenty of money, 
and I could get a great deal more. if 
I wanted.” 

“Why don’t you want?” Lena 
asked, her attention diverted by this 
surprising statement. 

“T suppose it’s pride,” Robert said, 
after a thoughtful pause. 

“And don’t you think I have any 
pride?” Lena asked. “ Besides, you 
do give me things, as it is.” 

“Tea and sugar,” Robert observed 
contemptuously. 
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“ More than that.” 
“Soap,” said Robert, considering. 
“Soap and—sympathy,” said Lena, 

with a little laugh. “ It sounds like 

that funny book, ALice In WonpDER- 

LAND.” 

Robert looked round quickly. “I 
meant practical things,” he said. 
“Sympathy’s cheap enough, Lena.” 

“Sympathy is dear,” Lena averred. 

“Would you let me give you some 
money?” Robert asked, sticking to 
the point as was his custom. 

“ No, I wouldn’t.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But if you liked me you would 
think nothing of that.” 

“Then I suppose I don’t like you.” 

Robert tried a fresh tack. ‘‘ You 
take money from Mrs. Gird.” 

“Yes, because if I didn’t we might 
starve.” 

“Would you take it from —.Mr. 
Russell, or—Major Milward?” 

“T dare say.” 

“ And yet you won’t take it from 
me! Why?” 

“ Because.” 

“ Because what ?” 

“ Because.” 

“ But that’s no answer. 
have a reason.” 

“ Well, because I don’t choose.” 

“Very good,” said Robert, in a 
huff. “I only meant to be friendly.” 

Lena’s eyes filled with tears, and 
presently they overflowed and a tear 


You must 


fell. Robert saw it, and his ill- 
humour vanished in an instant. 
“There!” he said. ‘“ Don’t cry, 


dear; I won’t trouble you about it 
any more.” 

The term of endearment slipped 
out unawares, but it sounded natural, 
and Lena, happily, appeared not to 
hear. 

“It's because you are my friend 
that I couldn’t,” she sobbed. 
you see?” 
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“No,” said the practical Robert 
after a tremendous strain. “ But 
never mind. No doubt you are right, 
and it’s only my stupidity.” 

“ But you think me unfriendly.” 

“No, I don’t. I think you are the 
nicest, and the prettiest, and the 
cleverest girl I know.” 

Lena laughed through her tears. 
“Boo!” she said. ‘“ What a baby I 
am! But I have been wanting to 
cry ever since last night. And to 
think it was you that made me after 
all.” She turned a pair of tear-bright, 
wondering eyes on the delinquent. 

“You know, Lena,” Robert said 
seriously, “ that I would not willingly 
make you cry for the world. I would 
do anything to give you happiness.” 
Lena rested her chin on her hand 


and regarded him steadfastly. “Do 
you like me?” she asked. “Do you 
—almost—love me?” 

“TI do love you,” said Robert. 

Lena clapped her hands. “Qh, 


you dear!” she said. ‘“ How much 
do you love me?” 

“A great deal,” replied Robert, 
labouring heavily in the strong seas 
of emotion. “It—it covers every- 
thing, and goes right out beyond, 
beyond what I can see, or hear, or 
feel. But I’m a fool at words, and I 
couldn’t make you understand.” 

“But I do—I do!” Lena ex- 
claimed in awed rapture. “ And 
what you said was beautiful and 
sweet. And why do you love me?” 

“Because you are beautiful and 
sweet, and because I can’t help it.” 

“Would you like to help it ?” 

** No, indeed !” 

Lena gazed rapturously at her cap- 
tive. “Tell me some more,” she 
cried. 

“ That is everything,” said Robert. 
“T think of you always, and when I 
say your name to myself I see your 
eyes. I can always see you quite 
plainly when I think of you.” 
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“Then I must be always with you,” 
Lena said, putting two and two 
together. 

“Yes, all day long.” 

“And you never told me!” she 
urged reproachfully. 

“T did not think it would be so 
easy to tell you.” 

“Why not ?” 

* Because I was afraid of you.” 

“Oh, you strange boy! Oh, you 
funny Robert! And you're not afraid 
of me any longer?” 

“ Yes, I am,—a little. It seems 
too good to be true that you should 
be glad because I love you, and so I 
am afraid that it may not be true.” 

Lena thought over this. ‘‘ Would 
you be very sorry if it were not 
true?” she asked with experimental 
curiosity. 

“T should not care what happened 
to me after I knew that.” 

“But it is true, Robert, it is. 
Because you love me, J don’t care 
what happens. I don’t wish any 
one any harm now, only happiness. 
I wish every one could be happy. I 
feel sorry for poor mother, and I 
never felt sorry for her like this 
before. And I’m sorry for father too 
—yes,I am. And I feel glad and 
good. And it’s all because you love 
me; and you say, ‘If it were not 
true.’ Oh, Robert, if it were not 
true, and I knew it were not true, I 
should wish I was dead.” 

“Tf I could express myself like 
that,’’ Robert said, “how I would 
make you believe !”’ 

“Tt was just beautiful as it was,” 
Lena declared ; “and I shall remem- 
ber every word of it as long as I live. 
And now I must go back home.”’ 

“ You will come to-night ?”’ 

“Yes, if I can. Good-bye.” 

They came out into the sunlight, 
and Robert glanced with diminished 
interest at the kumara sets wilting on 


the bed. 
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“T believe you are sorry I am 
going,”’ Lena said, watching him. 

“Sorry !” 

“Well, but you have my second 
always with you. Let her run along 
the rows, and help you plant the 
kumaras.”” 

“ She is not like you.” 

**Good-bye,”’ Lena said again. 

At the fence she stopped, and they 
stood still for a space, looking across 
the garden at one another; then she 
waved her hand and wenton. Robert 
watched the straw hat till at the bend 
of the road her face was again turned 
towards him. Again she waved her 
hand and stood to watch him. A 
whole minute passed. At last, step 
by step, she moved backwards till the 
bush concealed her. 

Robert rubbed his eyes, picked up 
the kumara sets, and went slowly up 
the hill to his interrupted work. 


The tuis had stopped singing in 
deference to his majesty the mid-day 
sun, but the little riro-riro, who 
haunts the shadowy places in com- 
pany with the fantail, popped out 
with a little silvery congratulation as 
Lena ran past. 

“Thank you, you darling,” she 
said ; “ but I can’t stop to talk about 
it now.” 

The fantail, perched on a supple- 
jack spanning the track, spread out 
his tail and made a dozen little gro- 
tesque bows and as many little rasp- 
ing remarks, all with the kindest 
intentions. 

“Oh, you funny little dear,’’ Lena 
said. “I love you. I love every 
one and everything. And the world 
is just sweet.” 

“ Sweet—sweet—sweet—swe-e-t !|”’ 
said the shining cuckoos in crescendo 
on the skirts of the bush. 

Then Lena looked down on the 
house with the kerosene tin roof which 
was her home, and saw her mother 




















standing moodily at the door and her 
father gesticulating apologies at the 
slip-rail. 

It was only a chapter from the 
past. She had seen it all before. 
The nightmare of his coming, the 
relief that followed his going; how 
well she remembered them. But now, 
somehow, she saw it all with different 
eyes. That was her mother in the 
doorway—that listless, untidy woman 
with the resentful eyes. Her mother! 
Oh, poor thing ! 

Her father turned at the sound of 
her approach, and looked at her curi- 
ously out of his bloodshot eyes. “ Vy, 
it’s Lena,” he said at last in surprise. 

“Yes, father,’’ said Lena gently ; 
“it’s me.”’ 

“Vy! she is bekom a womman,” 
the father muttered. “She is grown 
great gel. Now I vill warrk and 
warrk and never touch him again. 
You vill see the goot faters I vill be 
and the goot hosbands. Vill your 
mother say I forgif you, Sven, dis las’ 
time ?” 

Mrs. Andersen, who had been 
apathetically watching the pair, 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Mother has forgiven you many 
times, father; and always you need 
to be forgiven again.” 

“Ah!” said the wretched man, 
thrusting his hands in his hair. “ It 
is true as my daughter says. It is 
true, and I am beast and brutes, but 
never more vill I touch him—dis time 
vill I svear.” 

“T have heard you swear before, 
father,” Lena said sadly. 

“But never as dis time. If your 
mother vill give von forgifness then I 
shall be strong.” 

Lena looked imploringly at her 
mother, 

“Well, then, listen to me, Sven,” 
said Mrs. Andersen. “You have 
called yourself a beast and brute, but 
you may thank Lena there that you 
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have not to stand up and call yourself 
a murderer as well. You came very 
near it last night. Do you see this 
mark on-my cheek? Ay, you may 
well call yourself a brute, but when 
the drink’s in you, you are worse than 
any beast. Husband or no husband, 
that’s a true word. Now you listen 
to me, for as God lives I mean what 
I say. This is the last time. Do you 
hear that ?” 

“Yes, yes; I vill svear—lI vill go 
on mine knees— ” 

“ And if you break your word and 
come again as you did last night, then 
—you may take the consequences, 
for drunk or sober I will have nothing 
more to do with you.” 

For an instant the woman’s eyes 
blazed with passion, then clutching 
her throat she went sobbing into the 
house. 

“Oh, father, father,” said Lena, 
her eyes shining, “do try, and we 
might all be so happy.” 

“Yes, I vill try,” said her father, 
staring at the closed door. “I vill 
try so as neffer before.” 

“ And you will succeed, father ; and 
then how proud we will all be.” 

“Yes, I villsocceed. I vill make you 
proud as neffer was. Dis time I haf no 
money. Ah, filty wretch dat I am!” 

“ Never mind that, dear ; only try.” 

“Yes. Soon I vill bring some 
money — every veek I vill bring 
money. And your mother vill forgif 
me moren more, and you vill be 
proud.” 

“Yes, I will be proud, for it will 
be very, very hard for you ; but this 
time you will conquer, won’t you?” 

“Yes, dis time I am strong. It is 
nutting. I vill not touch him again ; 
I have said it.” And the poor wretch 
snapped his fingers at his absent 
enemy. 

Lena looked at him and sighed, 
“When are you going, father?” she 
asked. 
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“Straight avay,” said Andersen, 
and lifted his swag from where it had 
been lying since the night before 
under the fence. Lena helped to 
adjust it on his broad shoulders and 
to secure the straps, swollen with the 
dews ; then she looked at him long 
and wistfully and said, “ Remember.” 

Her father nodded. “Gif me the 
kiss for the kia ora.”! 


' Well-wishes. 
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Lena lifted her face to his. There 
was moisture on her cheek as she 
drew away, and she saw that there 
were tears in his eyes. “ Be strong, 
dear,” she said. 

He nodded again and went blindly 
away down the track as full of good 
resolutions as ever a man in this 
world. 

The nearest public-house was four- 
teen miles off, and besides he had no 
money. 


(To be continued. ) 

















Some years ago a distinguished 
friend of mine spoke with deep re- 
gret of the passing of a tribe in 
the Malay Peninsula. Once much 
respected, they had become sadly 
diminished in numbers, until but two 
remained. Their laws forbade their 
union; their prejudices forbade mar- 
riage elsewhere; thus, I take it, the 
race died out. 

And so apart from all the pain of 
separation, and the loss of personal 
friendship, I bid Sir Henry Norman 
a last farewell at the graveside, with 
yet additional sorrow. For he seemed 
to me the last of a great official race ; 
men who had ruled and served our 
Empire with unselfish devotion, and 
unfailing industry, whose simplicity 
and modesty recoiled from modern 
conditions of notoriety ; men, in fact, 
who worked at once so silently and 
so successfully that their merits have 
sometimes remained hid under the 
shadow of their self-effacement. True, 
the newspapers have given an in- 
ventory of his services, and some 
kindly pens have told us something 
of the nature of the man; but the 
picture somehow lacks colour, and 
thus I venture to offer yet another 
sketch of Sir Henry Norman, in- 
adequate, but drawn by intimate and 
reverent hands. 

In 1891 Sir Henry Norman was 
returning to his governorship in 
Queensland. He needed a private 
secretary. Sir Robert Herbert was 
good enough to recommend me, and 
I was appointed. 

No one could then have foreseen 
the years of trouble and distress 
which lay before that Colony, and 
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probably no Australian governor has 
ever had to face the prospect of such 
a desolation of adversity. 

Our intention was to change ships 
at Sydney, and continue our journey 
to Brisbane by sea. But our plans 
were changed; on arrival at Sydney 
came the news of the sheep-shearers’ 
strike, and Sir Henry decided to push 
on overland without delay, and learn 
the real state of affairs. 

The Land Defence Force had been 
called out. The troops and the 
defiant shearers uccupied neighbour- 
ing camps, and we travelled believing 
in the probability of a great civil 
disturbance and armed interference. 
Mercifully wiser counsels prevailed. 
No collision occurred, and the De- 
fence Force was not called upon to 
act. The burning of grass, a grave 
offence in a dry country, such as 
Queensland, where the fire would 
spread over a vast tract, destroy the 
keep of thousands of sheep and cattle, 
and well-nigh ruin the pastoral in- 
dustry, was vigorously dealt with 
under the existing law. 

Then followed a time of peace and 
comfort. A Coalition Government 
was in power. Political lion and 
political lamb lay down together in 
a happy millenium. There was an 
Opposition ; but the leaders resigned, 
and later, owing to financial disaster 
and other calamities, parties became 
more reconciled, and the real political 
condition might have been summed 
up in the simple sentence, Labour 
against the Field. 

But if there was no immediate 
difficulty, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of tact, and a 
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Governor in a constitutional Colony 
can do much to soften the asperities 
of local political life by kindly acces- 
sibility to all parties. 

Such was Sir Henry’s duty, and 
he recognised it fully. Adaptibility 
to circumstances was his gift, and 
few could have ever imagined that 
one Officially reared in India, that 
magnificent school of benevolent auto- 
cracy, could have learned so well, and 
appreciated so fully, the limitations 
of a Constitutional Governor. 

“We have no power, but we have 
influence,” he would say to me, in 
speaking of his office. And it was 
no doubt because of his ready acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that he exer- 
cised so marked an influence, and that 
his counsel, born of long experience, 
was so much sought and valued. 

Perhaps the explanation of this 
understanding of the position might 
be found in his strong natural Liber- 
alism. His autocratic experiences of 
India needed the fresh air of Liber- 
alism elsewhere; and he found the 
required change in the political climate 
of the free lands of our new Common- 
wealth. But his Liberalism knew its 
geography well. Had he undertaken 
the Viceroyalty of India, he would 
have conducted his government on the 
old lines of autocracy ; for, judging by 
his conversation, he certainly showed 
no inclination to stray from the beaten 
track into the by-ways of native self- 
government. 

And so he became a sort of “ uncle” 
to his Ministry, offering his advice 
readily and pleasantly whenever it 
was sought, but fully recognising that 
his “nephews” were in possession. 
Ministers would appeal to him con- 
stantly. A military dispute threatened 
the well-being of the Volunteer force ; 
what more natural than to seek his 
counsel and aid to investigate the 
quarrel and repair the breach? His 
services were always ready. He would 
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quote the words of the late Lord 
Elgin, “ We public men exist to settle 
difficulties”; and I would leave him, 
beside a mass of correspondence (for 
personal disputes are prolific parents 
of correspondence) determined to find 
a way out of the labyrinth of mis- 
understandings. 

Nor was his adaptability limited to 
political circumstances. Much of our 
life was spent in opening Agricultural 
Shows, and most assuredly no one 
could ever suggest that Sir Henry 
had agricultural or sporting tastes. 
Crops or stock had no interest for 
him; as regards sport he would tell 
me that he never had understood the 
pleasure of killing animals; and 
probably an hour at the dentist gave 
him as much pleasure as an hour on 
the race-course. Still the shows had 
to be visited, and so great was his 
power of enjoyment that he never 
seemed to be bored, and better still, 
never was bored. 

He had a personal interest in his 
people and his new country; and he 
was determined to learn their lives, 
and the Colony’s capabilities, by per- 
sonal travel. The memory of these 
journeys comes back to me now in 
a fresh light of humour. I see him 
with a face of smiling welcome, listen- 
ing to a deputation of school-children 
singing the National anthem, or plead- 
ing his doctor’s injunctions as an ex- 
cuse for refusing champagne at some 
incredibly early hour. 

On one occasion we had left Bris- 
bane at daybreak, to be present at a 
series of entertainments. In Australia 
your kindly hosts permit no cessation 
in their hospitality, and from the 
moment of arrival till late evening 
we were engaged. Schools and Insti- 
tutions were carefully inspected, and 
we had to descend into three mines 
before we had satisfied our friends’ 
kindness. A photograph is still, I be- 
lieve, extant representing the Governor 
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of Queensland in a sort of butcher’s 
blouse, candle in hand, and Sir Henry 
used to solace himself with the reflec- 
tion that his Secretary presented a 
yet more dilapidated appearance. 

Occasionally the Agricultural Shows 
embraced a Dog Show as well, and on 
one occasion the Committee, as a happy 
thought, had placed the dogs next to 
the speakers’ tent, perhaps in sugges- 
tion of the politicians’ future. On all 
these occasions, no matter how long 
the speeches, or how far removed the 
topics from his own personal interests, 
Sir Henry Norman remained pleased 
and amused. He always found a 
welcome from the Colonists, and he 
received pleasure in the same large 
measure that he gave. 

But this lull was merely misfor- 
tune’s recuperation. The Colony had 
suffered the dangers of a strike; she 
was now to undergo the misfortunes 
of a flood. Heavy rain had fallen 
up country. Sir Henry was travelling 
in the Colony; and I had been left 
in charge of the correspondence at 
Brisbane. 

Brisbane is a town built on both 
sides of a river, which eternally 
crosses and recrosses it, a serpent, so 
to speak, from whose coils there is 
no escape. A Venice in the Anti- 
podes was now created, and journeys 
to the post office were made by boat. 
No one who ever saw the havoc 
caused can forget those ineffaceable 
memories of sadness and suffering. 
Wooden houses, homes which repre- 
sented long years of thrift and labour, 
floated down the river, and bridges, 
which joined the different parts of 
the town, were in ruins. The news 
of the disaster brought Sir Henry to 
Brisbane. The journey was under- 
taken with a determination which 
laughed at hardship, and I found 
him one morning at breakfast anxious 
for news, and for an opportunity to 
help. His kindly nature soon found 
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charitable expression. He would go 
off, unknown to others, to visit the 
wreckage, learning the harm wrought, 
distributing aid, and giving his money 
and his sympathy with both hands. 

The floods abated, and the stress 
was past. But there was yet fresh 
disaster before us. 

The banks had advanced large 
sums in the development of estates. 
Their property had become depre- 
ciated. It is not suggested that the 
floods explained the timidity of the 
depositors in England, but no doubt 
it added to the accumulation of 
causes which brought calamity in 
their train. At any rate, assets were 
now less realisable, whatever may 
have been the extent of the actual 
damage. Moreover Queensland was 
suffering from the effects of over- 
borrowing, and fresh trouble could 
not well be borne. Good interest 
had been paid on deposits, and 
hitherto the depositors had renewed 
their loans; these were now fast 
maturing. The English depositor had 
grown timid, and was claiming a 
return of his own; but no provision 
for this had been made, nor could 
the money be found. Nor was this 
all. A large loan had not long before 
been raised. The requirements of the 
Colony did not offer immediate em- 
ployment for all the money, and some 
of the banks had received large sums 
on deposit. This then was the posi- 
tion. The banks were in danger ; 
large sums of the Colony’s funds were 
there; but extort your full pound 
of flesh immediately, and the banks 
would be destroyed, which would 
mean yet further injury to the 
Colony. 

I well remember the beginnings of 
misfortune. The smaller banks were 
the first to fall; then began the 
crash, till of some eleven banks only 
three remained. 

But there was more to come. 
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There was no Government bank. 
Most of the banks had a large note- 
issue in circulation, which entailed an 
unlimited liability upon the share- 
holders ; and of these shareholders 
many were often the depositors in 
other banks which had failed. 

Knots of busy men stood about 
the streets. Even the Savings Banks 
depositors were alarmed ; and a story 
was told of a Chinaman who came 
into Brisbane, demanded the return 
of his money, and having counted 
it, deposited it again, satisfied with 
the security of his account. 

One of the Ministers called one 
morning to tell Sir Henry that a pro- 
minent bank would close its doors 
on the morrow. It would be quite 
competent for him, it was suggested, 
to withdraw his account and obtain 
his money, but he honourably de- 
clined, fearing this might cause a 
panic. He had learned of the bank’s 
difficulties officially, and he would 
face his trouble like any one else. 
Of all the many memories which 
endeared him to me none ever won 
my respect more fully; and I re- 
member later, without recalling the 
incident, telling him that it would 
be he who had taught me, should I 
ever learn it, my first lesson in proud 
contempt for money. It was my 
first experience of bank disasters, 
and many were the sad stories and 
examples on al! sides of the suffering 
that had come. 

In another matter Sir Henry’s dis- 
regard of money found expression. 
The general cry throughout the Colony 
was for retrenchment, and a levy of 
some ten per cent. was made on the 
Civil Service salaries. Wisely the 
Governor’s salary was excluded from 
the estimates ; it was felt, at the time 
that self-government was granted to 
Queensland, that it would not be 
fitting for the Governor’s salary to 
be made the subject of a Parliamentary 


wrangle, and the reduction accordingly 
could only be effected by an Act. It 
troubled Sir Henry much that he 
should be immune from financial loss, 
while the Civil Service of the Colony 
suffered. He wrote therefore offering 
to accept any reduction of salary 
which his Ministers thought fitting. 
The suggestion was at once declined ; 
but the spirit was, I think, appreciated. 

Financial uncleanness was the sin 
which, he felt, left the most ineffaceable 
stain upon a public career, and he had 
always grown up in horror of any irre- 
gularity. 

The financial] condition of the Colony 
troubled him greatly. The banks in 
the Colony had become, by loans, 
large owners of property. He person- 
ally felt that this was a departure 
from their natural business, and he 
was very anxious to consider whether 
a scheme could not be devised by 
which some other agencies, with the 
necessary machinery at hand, might 
take over the liabilities and assets, 
leaving the banks to their more ordin- 
ary business. At that time Governors 
used to send monthly reports home 
respecting the affairs of their colonies. 
Finance was of course a prominent 
subject ; and Sir Henry Norman’s des- 
patches, written with great care and 
accuracy, show a keen grip of financial 
questions. 

Sir Henry’s powers of enjoyment 
have been described ; his indifference 
to comfort was no less remarkable. 

To endure much uncomplainingly 
is no doubt most virtuous; but he 
went further ; he seemed almost to en- 
joy discomfort. His simplicity greatly 
pleased one of his hostesses, who had 
apologised profusely for a lack of the 
things, not for a lack of the spirit, of 
hospitality. Her apology was gently 
put aside. “ You forget,” he said, 
“that before I became a Governor, 
I was a subaltern.” I can give yet 
a stronger personal proof. A bazaar 
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was held up country. The journey 
was somewhat tedious, for a bridge 
had been destroyed in the flood, and 
late in the evening we had to leave 
the train. We were ferried across, to 
find another train awaiting us on the 
other side. The bazaar was held at 
night, and we then returned home, 
slept as best we could, and arrived 
at Brisbane early the next morning. 
There was of course nothing to com- 
plain of ; but a night in one’s travelling 
clothes, followed by an early arrival, 
is not exactly luxurious. I merely 
therefore expressed my pleasure that 
everything had passed off successfully. 
To this came the reply : “ Ah, yes, ex- 
cellent, —nothing like the night before 
the storming of Delhi.” 

Sir Henry Norman’s acceptance and 
final refusal of the Viceroyalty of 
India has been so often mentioned, 
and so often discussed, that perhaps a 
few words from one who was with him 
at the time may not be amiss. 

It has been stated that the offer of 
the appointment was accompanied by 
conditions which prevented acceptance. 
Sir Henry showed me all the tele- 
grams ; I can recall no such conditions, 
and I feel sure none were ever imposed 
or accepted. His health also has been 
suggested as a cause for his release 
from taking up the duties of the office. 
Again I know nothing of it. What 
happened was simple enough. The 
offer was made. His first intention 
was a refusal, but he was advised to 
pause and consider what he was de- 
clining. He accepted, then followed 
& fusillade of congratulations from 
friends and officials. But all the time 
he was troubled. He was sixty-six 
years old, and he felt that he was 
undertaking a great office full late in 
life ; moreover he had never had any 
love for the pomp or the dignities of 
the Viceroyalty. One morning I went 
into his office as usual, and he told me 
that he did not think he would take 
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up the appointment. I demurred, 
suggesting that a refusal would now be 
too late, and might not be accepted. 
If he felt unable to undertake the 
strain of a full term of office, could he 
not accept it for a time and become a 
sort of official semi-colon? But he did 
not think that this would be right, 
and stated that he had actually sent 
in his refusal, and that Lord Kimberley 
had accepted it. That morning I went 
with him to a show in the country, 
and I shall never forget his boyish 
delight at his release. The work 
would have been immense, and his 
leisure time would have been spent in 
formalities and show. Here in Bris- 
bane he could spend his afternoons 
in his canoe up the river. He had no 
escort or body-guard, and when he had 
left his office he was a free man. 

He never lost his interest in India. 
Sometimes he would speak of the 
Mutiny. Others, to whom the inci- 
dents and places stand out on the 
skyline of a clear memory, can best 
write the story. The causes of the 
Mutiny had never yet, he would say, 
been fully given, and I never extracted 
from him a definite answer to my ques- 
tion whether it was a mutiny of troops 
solely, or a general insurrection against 
our rule ; in fact, what popular backing 
it really had. 

He spoke often, and most affection- 
ately, of his old chief Lord Clyde, and 
probably two of the anecdotes which 
he told of him, with admiration, give 
some clue to the school in which he 
had learned the lessons of self-forget- 
fulness. 

It will be remembered that after 
the immediate relief of Lucknow Lord 
Clyde, deciding that his force was not 
strong enough to hold the Residency, 
determined to evacuate it by night 
and to take with him the ladies who 
had borne the long siege. Silence 
was specially enjoined, and Lord Clyde 
was very much annoyed to find that 
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his orders had been disobeyed. <A 
regiment got out of hand, took a 
gun, and on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
appearance broke into wild cheering. 
But Clyde was not in the mood to 
welcome their greeting and shouted : 
“D—n you, you have broke my 
orders ; I don’t want your cheers.” 

Again Sir Henry Norman had an 
immense conception of the exigencies 
of the public service. Every demand 
which it made must be met, and this 
other anecdote of Lord Clyde is some- 
what typical of his own understanding 
of self-sacrifice. It had been a tra- 
dition throughout the Peninsular War 
that officers should remain erect, care- 
less of the shot around them, in order 
to inspire the men. A young officer 
saw a round shot coming, and ducked 
his head. This would be now regarded 
as sensible; but Lord Clyde was dis- 
pleased. ‘“D—n you, sir,” he said, 
“are you not paid to be shot at?” 

I last met my old Chief in the 
summer of last year. 

Discussion turned on the policy of 
Colonial preference, with which he 
had no sympathy. Australia, he said, 
could offer no quid pro quo. Nor had 
he any desire for the Mother Country 
to intervene in Australian affairs. 
‘Leave them alone,” he said. He 
saw clearly their future difficulties, 
and had no wish to add the excitement 
of a new fiscal policy to their political 
issues. 

More than that, he had no sympathy 
with the New Imperialism. Others 
had spoken of the Empire; he had 
served it. Its flag was no “ commer- 
cial asset” to his mind; nor had he 
ever interpreted patriotism as insult 
to other nations. He was no colonial 
bagman, no imperial parvenu, but an 
English gentleman, whose service in 
India had accustomed him to his race’s 
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inheritance, with its mortgage of re- 
sponsibility, as a natural possession. 

He would as soon have thought of 
boasting of the Empire as a Cavendish 
would of boasting of Chatsworth, or a 
Howard of boasting of Arundel. 

Others, politicians, have (somewhat 
like villagers who have suddenly en- 
tered a large park) after some years of 
municipal labour become Imperialists. 
They are lost in the contemplation of 
a colony, and their sense of propor- 
tion becomes dulled. He had no such 
temptation. An Empire was a very 
natural thing for an Englishman to 
own ; but the Empire which Sir Henry 
had at heart was a quiet, orderly, self- 
governing possession. 

To lift the veil of privacy which 
rightly hides a man’s creed from pub- 
lic eyes would seem a sacrilege. Many 
merely seek their religion, as a medi- 
cine, in times of trouble; others have 
inherited their faith with their pro- 
perty. It was not so with Sir Henry 
Norman; his religion was his char- 
acter, and his very self. Sometimes I 
would picture him as a Puritan; but 
his sympathies had grown too broad, 
and his Christianity had out-run the 
narrow lines of sect. He had no love 
of ornate services, and hated priestly 
interference with either his devotions 
or his conscience. 

Such was Sir Henry Norman. His 
was a character cut from the clear 
white marble, knowing no flaw of 
self-interest or negligence. His was a 
life spent in the service of the State ; 
his later years were devoted to work, 
and his play-hours to the society of 
his friends and kinsfolk. He liked to 
be of them, and amongst them. 

Such characters are rare. But we 
do well to honour them. They are 
the assets for a pure public service, 
and a well-governed State. 

GERARD WALLOP. 





A COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 


(A Historica, Precepent.) 


THERE is good reason to believe 
that in no quarter does there exist 
a more complete account of every 
detail of the occurrences now to be 
described than in the pigeon-holes of 
the Russian Foreign Office. Russia 
herself was, so to speak, godmother to 
the offending party, every incident of 
whose affairs was scrupulously made 
known to and carefully followed by 
the Ministry at St. Petersburg. Sur- 
prise and indignation, then, were 
equally out of place when Russia was 
brought face to face with the inevit- 
able consequences of her attack upon 
our fishing fleet in the North Sea. 

For the demands to be made in such 
an event, for insistence on their being 
complied with, and for the final deci- 
sive steps to be taken in default, there 
is ample precedent. 

It is satisfactory to know that, in 
the case in point, there was no mur- 
derous attack upon British subjects, 
and that the offence was nothing 
worse than a gross infringement of 
British neutrality, arising from acts 
of warfare committed by one belliger- 
ent upon his enemy, when that enemy 
had taken refuge upon soil protected 
by the flag of England. 

It was in the time of the war of the 
Greek Revolution, when the Greeks, 
incited thereto by the agents of Russia, 
had risen against the yoke of the Turk. 
In this unequal contest the sympathies 
of Englishmen were overwhelmingly on 
the side of the weaker party, which, 
pardonably enough as we may think, 
was guilty of the outrages in question ; 
but the law of nations demanded their 
redress, and the British Government 
did not shrink from doing its duty. 


In the end of 1823 a Greek 
squadron was sent to the relief of 
Anatolicd, a port on the western 
coast of Greece then being besieged 
by Omer Vrioni, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ionian Islands 
which were at that time under the 
rule of England. 

On the morning of December 10th 
the people of Ithaca saw a number of 
Greek vessels off Missolonghi, and at 
about eight o’clock firing was heard. 
When Colonel Knox, the Resident, 
had arrived at a point where he could 
follow their movements, they were 
standing in the direction of the island, 
nearly the whole of them firing on a 
Turkish brig-of-war, which they had 
partly surrounded. About one o’clock 
he lost sight of her at the southern- 
most point of the island, the farthest 
and most difficult of access from the 
city, and it appeared as if she had run 
herself on shore. 

Taking with him a number of con- 
stables and guardiani, the Resident 
proceeded in all haste in that direc- 
tion, when, upon going down the valley 
towards the spot where the vessel lay, 
he found a number of Turks under an 
olive-tree, where they had been directed 
by the Captain of the Port, an alert 
and active officer who had for some 
time been on the scene. Leaving a 
guard over the Turks, Colonel Knox 
continued down the cliffs to the sea, 
and there saw the vessel lying broad- 
side on the rocks, and the Greeks 
plundering her, — between two and 
three hundred of them on board or 
in boats, and some of them standing 
on the rocks cutting down the rigging ; 
the boats as they were loaded con- 
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stantly plying to the ships, which all 
lay within musket-shot of the shore. 
The Resident immediately hailed 
the boats and protested against the 
action of the crews, both as to being 
on shore at all, and as to plundering 
a vessel under any circumstances in 
any of our harbours or creeks; but 
the Greeks were too much elated at 
what they considered a victory, and 
too sure of their own strength at the 
moment, to pay any heed to protests. 
The Captain of the Port, who had 
arrived about an hour before the 
Resident, stated that the Turkish 
vessel appeared to have become un- 
manageable owing to losses among 
her crew, and that upon the survivors 
running her on shore, the Greeks 
immediately manned twenty or thirty 
boats and made towards her. As 


they approached, as many of the 
Turks as were able leaped ashore, the 
nearest ships firing shot and grape 
at them until the boats came up, 
when some of the crews landed, pur- 


sued the Turks, and killed five; the 
rest by dispersing and hiding in the 
woods escaped. The pursuers then 
returned to the vessel and joined in 
the plunder which had already begun. 

So soon as the Captain reached the 
shore he had protested against the 
conduct of the Greeks, and asked who 
commanded. On being told it was 
Prince Mavrocordato, he begged that 
a boat might go for him. The 
Prince came without delay, when 
the Captain, stating who he was, and 
that no superior officer of the Govern- 
ment was present, formally protested 
against the proceedings, adding that 
he had no doubt that the Resident 
would be shortly on the spot, if 
the Prince would wait. The latter, 
however, went off, only making some 
answer implying that he could not 
help what was going on. 

Seeing that nothing could be done 
with regard to the ship, since the 
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Greeks were determined to follow 
their own lawless course, and night 
coming on, Colonel Knox took the 
necessary steps to prevent the peas- 
antry coming into contact with the 
Turks, forty-eight of whom had now 
been collected by the guardiani and 
constables. A cordon was placed for 
the night to keep the country-people 
from the dead bodies, and the others 
were taken under a strong escort by 
the most unfrequented by-ways to 
the town. A mile out they were 
met by the military, and reached the 
shore at ten o’clock, when the Turks 
were embarked on quarantine boats 
and sent to the lazaretto. Next 
morning two more were found hidden, 
almost perished with wounds and cold. 

The Turkish vessel was a brig of 
twelve guns, on the way from Prevesa 
to Patras with forty thousand Spanish 
dollars on board for the payment of 
the garrison at that fortress. Besides 
a crew of seventy, she carried seventy- 
five passengers belonging to Yussuf 
Pasha’s people, among the latter being 
two officers of rank, the chief of whom 
with the captain were killed and plun- 
dered on shore. Of the whole number 
on board the aforesaid fifty were all 
that remained, about thirty of them 
being very severely wounded. To 
these latter none of the Greek sur- 
geons of the island would give any 
assistance, and they must have fared 
badly had it not been for the kindness 
of a young English surgeon, on his way 
to the Continent to join the Greeks, 
who volunteered his services, and re- 
mained with the Turks for three days, 
until their removal to Prevesa. He 
then went to Missolonghi, and was 
with Lord Byron during his last 
illness. 

The plundering of the vessel con- 
tinued until the middle of the night, 
when she was towed by her captors 
into deep water and sunk. The con- 
duct of the Greeks had been ferocious, 
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and the Resident speaks of his horror 
at the display of hatred and revenge 
manifested by them in the treatment 
of their enemy, in spite of the fact 
that, in their cry to other nations for 
assistance, their great boast was the 
mildness of the religion they professed 
in contrast with that of their op- 
pressors. The bodies on shore, he 
states, were vilely treated ; under the 
eyes of the Captain of the Port, 
a Greek having killed a man, took 
out his knife, cut off the head, ripped 
up the body, and hacked the limbs 
about in the most savage fashion, 
then putting his knife between his 
teeth, he walked down to the shore 
exultingly ; the bodies on the decks, 
he adds, seemed to be trampled on 
for the mere pleasure of the thing. 

These details, horrible as they are, 
are inserted in this place because they 
form part of the facts of the case ; 
but to the writer it seems there must 
be something to be said for a people, 
excitable by nature and an easy prey 
to their passions ; under no restraint 
from their religion, which was a mere 
outward show, the husks of a faith 
presented to them by a priesthood 
whose lives and actions were often 
scandalous and despicable ; the de- 
scendants of a race which had lain for 
four centuries under the heel of the 
Turk, whose atrocities concerned the 
whole lives of his victims, and not 
merely their bodies after death had 
relieved them from suffering ; and 
now, for a time at least, getting the 
upper hand of their conquerors: in 
the light of history, what is to be 
expected of human nature under such 
circumstances? 

Two days afterwards, a Turkish brig 
from the Castles of the Morea, which 
was lying off the point of Cape Ducato,! 


' The Leucadian rock (Leucate), whence 
Sappho is fabled to have leapt down. Leu- 
cas, or Leucadia, is the Greek name of Santa 
Maura. 
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the south-west extremity of Santa 
Maura, was attacked by a boat from 
one of the Greek cruisers. In order 
to escape the commander slipped his 
cable and the vessel drove ashore, 
upon which the crew, with the soldiers 
on board, tried to make their way 
inland. They were, however, met on 
the beach by a number of armed men, 
part of the Greek boat in ambush, 
who had landed for the purpose and 
opened fire on the Turks. Out of 
sixty-five on board the brig five were 
killed and six missing, while the rest 
succeeded in making their escape. 

Among these Major Temple, the 
Resident, afterwards found a Greek 
slave, recently taken in the Morea, 
whom he at once released, and subse- 
quently sent the Turks to Prevesa, as 
was done in the former case. 

Now, whatever may be said in 
extenuation of the behaviour of the 
Greeks,—who had probably presumed 
upon the indulgence of Englishmen, if 
indeed they thought abovt the matter 
at all,—it was imperative that such 
a flagrant disregard of the established 
law of nations, as had been exhibited 
in following up and despoiling the 
enemy when he had taken refuge on 
Ionian soil, must be effectually dealt 
with. 

So soon as the outrages came to 
the ears of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, he issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing the violation of Ionian 
territory by the ships of the Greek 
squadron, in which he_ reflected 
severely on the conduct of Prince 
Mavrocordato and the commanders, 
and placed the islands on which the 
crews had landed in a long quarantine. 
This was necessary on account of the 
risks of plague, which invariably 
followed in the track of the Turkish 
armies. 

Some of the Greek authorities at 
Missolonghi made a weak attempt to 
get rid of the responsibility for the 
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outrages. The new Greek Gazette was 
to be brought out on the first day 
of January, and they seized the oppor- 
tunity to publish their statement 
by way of a preliminary attraction. 
After setting out the proclamation 
of His Excellency, they declared 
that Prince Mavrocordato never com- 
manded the squadron, but was merely 
a passenger, and that the vessels had 
their own captains, all of which was 
doubtless correct. As to the affair at 
Ithaca, they made the trivial retort 
that it was the Turks who ran their 
vessel on shore, and that if the island 
was thus exposed to the danger of 
infection, it was caused by the action 
of their enemy. Moreover, it was 
the Turks who had fired on the Greek 
sailors after they had boarded the 
brig, and consequently it was the 
former who were the parties guilty 
of the insult to Ionian neutrality, 
—unconscious apparently of the fact 
that their childish talk admitted 
the presence of the Greeks on the 
island. The outrage at Santa Maura 
with a great show of righteousness 
they repudiated as the work of “in- 
human pirates,” who, it was said, 
had been arrested on arrival at 
Missolonghi, and were being tried for 
their offences. 

The Greek fleet, it should here be 
mentioned, had not the lofty status of 
a modern navy. It owed its existence 
mainly to the shipowners of Hydra 
and Spezzia, where the most enter- 
prising of the Greek seamen were to 
be found. After those islands had 
joined the Revolution, the shipowners 
fitted out a number of vessels which 
hoisted the Greek flag, and certain 
regulations were agreed to by which 
a portion of their prize-money should 
be devoted to the general expenses of 
the war. At the end of the season 
the ships would be discharged, and 
the sailors dispersed ; while from time 
to time the fleet would be fitted out 
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afresh ; the chief command being 
given to the admiral of the Hydriot 
squadron, the most experienced of all 
the captains. 

But although there was some out- 
ward show of organisation, there was 
in practice an entire lack of discipline, 
and owing to the disgraceful and in- 
subordinate conduct of the seamen 
during their proceedings in the previous 
autumn, the Greek Admiral had in 
fact refused to accompany the squad- 
ron which sailed for the relief of 
Anatolicd in December. The chief 
power in the Government, however, 
was possessed by the naval party, the 
shipowners of the two islands being 
represented by the President and 
Vice-President respectively. 

The Sultan naturally looked to the 
Ionian authorities for compensation 
for the loss incurred by the plunder 
of the vessel while lying on the shore 
of Ithaca. The matter was referred 
to Ministers, who acknowledged the 
claim, and in their turn, looked to the 
Greek Government for recoupment. 
Either the latter must accept the 
responsibility, or the Greek cruisers 
would have to be treated as pirates. 

Communications were slow in those 
days, but early in March, 1824, upon 
the orders of Earl Bathurst, Colonel 
the Hon. F. C. Ponsonby was in- 
structed to proceed with Captain 
Pechell, R.N., to the seat of the 
Greek Government with respect to 
these outrages. They were to de- 
mand the dismissal of the officer com- 
manding the squadron in the affair 
at Ithaca, and the punishment of 
the person responsible for the viola- 
tion of the territory of Santa Maura. 
If it were alleged that these atrocities 
had been committed in defiance of 
the orders of the officer commanding, 
then the parties who were principally 
guilty must be punished. If the de- 
mands were refused, the Greek Govern- 
ment was to be informed that orders 
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had been received effectually to pre- 
vent such violation in future. 

These officers accordingly went, on 
board H.M.S. Sypitiz, to Cranidi, 
where the Government in the Morea 
was then established. They were re- 
ceived by Conduriotti the President, 
Botassi the Vice-President, and 
Coletti, one of the Ministers. The 
British officers having stated their 
demands, the Greek authorities were 
profuse in their expressions of regret, 
and said that they had every reason 
to believe that the commander had 
been unable to restrain the fury of 
his men in the attack on the Turks 
at Ithaca, but that the British 
authorities might rely on the whole 
affair being strictly investigated with- 
out delay. 

They were requested to put this 
statement into writing, which they 
agreed to do if Colonel Ponsonby’s 
request were presented in the form 
of a note. 

The Greek statement of March Ist, 
1824 (0.s.) is to the following effect : 
that the Government felt extreme 
sorrow for what had taken place at 
Ithaca, as mentioned in the note, and 
would make the most strict enquiries ; 
if it should be found that any com- 
mander had been guilty, he should 
be cashiered; if any sailors, they 
should be consigned to the severity 
of the laws. And the Government 
would issue the necessary orders for 
the strict observance of the rights of 
neutrality thereafter, so far as lay in 
its power. 

Another month having elapsed, the 
Lord High Commissioner enquired 
what had been done, saying that it 
was necessary that his Government 
should know not only that redress 
had been promised, but was actually 
being carried out. His Excellency 
was informed that a Commission 
had been constantly employed in a 
detailed examination of the case 
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(of Ithaca), in order to discover 
the persons guilty of the breach of 
neutrality. 

Such an enquiry, however, was far 
from the intention of the Greeks, 
whose promises were the mere or- 
dinary shifts of diplomacy, and with 
these the British Government was 
not at all disposed to be content. 

After a further interval without 
result, the Ministry determined to 
send a Mission to the Morea to ob- 
tain redress which should be satis- 
factory. The envoys were Major 
Temple,’ Resident at Santa Maura, 
and Major Campbell, the new Resi- 
dent at Ithaca, and a vessel was sent 
down to take the former officer, who 
well understood the idiosyncracies of 
the Greek diplomatist, to Corfu for 
consultation with the Lord High 
Commissioner. 

The instructions to the Mission 
set out that the outrage at Santa 
Maura was to be put on the same 
footing as that at Ithaca, and that 
the demands as to punishment were 
to be insisted upon. The punishment 
of the guilty parties, it is here to be 
noted, was made the prime essential. 
If the promised enquiry had not yet 
been held, explanation of its nature 
and extent was to be produced ; or if 
already held, then a statement of the 
result, and of the measures adopted 
for punishment must be forthcoming. 
If pending, proof must be adduced 
that His Majesty’s demands were in- 
tended to be complied with, for His 
Majesty could not remain satisfied 
with the mere semblance of investiga- 
tion. As to the seizure of treasure, 
the plunder of two hundred thousand 


'As a connecting link between a past 
generation and the men of the present, it is 
interesting to remember that at this very 
time there was a little child at the Resi- 
dency in the fortress of Santa Maura, just 
two years old, who was to become the Dr. 
Temple we have known,—Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of All England. 
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Turkish piastres (then the equivalent 
of forty thousand Spanish dollars) was 
to be returned, since the Ionian 
Government was liable under the law 
of nations, or acknowledgment of 
the debt obtained. Otherwise, His 
Majesty’s naval force would be em- 
ployed to prevent the recurrence of 
such outrages. 

There could be no discussion as to 
any modification of the sum stated, 
but if the debt were acknowledged, 
the envoys were at liberty to concede 
that payment might be postponed to 
some more convenient opportunity. 
His Majesty’s forbearance in this 
respect, instead of demanding instant 
payment, while the Ionian Govern- 
ment was called on to satisfy the 
just indemnification without delay, 
was to be made perfectly clear. 

The Mission, on board H.MS. 
Dispatcn, Captain Scott, learnt at 
Spezzia (an island at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Argolis), that the persons 
exercising the functions of Govern- 
ment were at Nauplia, and here they 
arrived on June 26th. We are now 
enabled to find ourselves practically 
spectators of this diplomatic struggle 
on classic soil, and to see exactly the 
method adopted in dealing with the 
evasions and subterfuges of the other 
side. 

On the morning of their arrival 
Major Temple at once notified the 
Greek Government of the object of 
the Mission,—to express dissatisfac- 
tion with the reparation hitherto 
offered, and to bring the question to 
a conclusion,—and asked for an inter- 
view. This took place on the after- 
noon of the same day ; but they were 
received by Coletti, one of the mem- 
bers of the Government, with coolness 
and indifference. 

They found that there was every 
reason to believe that nothing had 
been done for the discovery and 
punishment of the perpetrators of the 
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outrage at Ithaca, nor was it the 
intention to do anything; on the 
contrary, the object was to find pre- 
tences to avoid the question of the 
re-imbursement of the plunder. 

On the next day, at another inter- 
view, Coletti stated that the Commis- 
sion was in progress, but denied 
positively his previous admission of the 
breach of neutrality. By the tone of 
his conversation he left no doubt in 
their minds that an evasive policy 
was intended, and Major Temple 
therefore thought it advisable to 
reduce the demands to writing, and 
to require that those who had 
previously met General (late Colonel) 
Ponsonby and Captain Pechell should 
be made parties in the transaction. 
Thus they would ascertain the precise 
extent and object of the Greek pre- 
tensions. Afterwards, when reference 
was made to an assertion in the 
General's report, Coletti indirectly 
denied its correctness, saying that he 
knew nothing about it, and that it 
was not mentioned in the notes of 
their own secretary. 

On the 28th the envoys were re- 
ceived by the President, the Vice- 
President, and Coletti, and presented 
their second note, demanding (1) that 
the outrage at Santa Maura should 
be put on the same footing as that at 
Ithaca, (2) that the proceedings of 
the Commission should be communi- 
cated, and (3) that the mode of 
punishment proposed in the case of 
the parties found guilty should be 
made known to them. In the answer 
the first demand was complied with, 
certain papers as to the Commission 
were enclosed, and further informa- 
tion was promised to be sent; but no 
notice was taken of the question of 
punishment. 

It was now clear that nothing had 
been done, nor was intended to be 
done. The same general assurances, 
again repeated, promised no better 
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results, and the question of punish- 
ment was carefully avoided. 

In the third note we find the diplo- 
matic mode of giving the lie direct. 
The Greek Government was reminded 
that their secretary on April 22nd 
told His Excellency that a Commis- 
sion had been constantly employed in 
order to discover the persons guilty 
of the breach of neutrality at Ithaca. 
So far from this being the case, it did 
not appear that a single individual 
had been examined, a single report 
demanded, or any statement presented 
from the commander or the captains. 
{t was painful to be under the neces- 
sity of commenting on a contradiction 
of matter of fact, but the envoys 
would be wanting in their duty to 
their King if they did not again call 
for the dismissal of the officer com- 
manding the Greek squadron, or 
otherwise the punishment of such 
Officers as were guilty. If the de- 
mand were not complied with, the 
employment of force was threatened 
for the prevention of such occurrences 
in future. 

A fourth note, presented at the 
same time, dealt solely with the 
matter of restitution. The Ottoman 
Government, it said, claimed two 
hundred thousand piastres. For this, 
the Ionian Government was responsible 
under the law of nations. Restitu- 
tion must be made by the Ionian 
Government. Then the latter required 
recoupment by the Greek Government. 

Excuses and promises for more 
active measures in future were now 
forthcoming with regard to the inves- 
tigation, but on the question of the 
plunder the Greeks attempted to 
interpose fresh obstacles. They as- 
sumed as a principle that the breach 
of neutrality remained to be proved 
before the Commission, and for this 
reason no answer could be returned ; 
and that even in the event of proof, 
the fact of the alleged plunder and of 


its amount still required to be ascer- 
tained. 

Such pretensions were entirely in- 
admissible. The answer was so con- 
tradictory of previous communications, 
and so at variance with the instruc- 
tions given to the Mission, that Major 
Temple lost no time in presenting the 
last note, in which he declared that it 
was impossible to enter upon points 
already decided, charged the Greeks 
with want of candour, and concluded 
that it was vain to expect attention to 
the representations of the Mission. 

They waited a day for an answer, 
which, when it arrived, pleaded in- 
ability on the part of the Government 
to treat so important a question in 
their present difficulties ; whereupon, 
any expectation of the abandonment 
of the principles advanced being now 
destroyed, Major Temple acquainted 
Captain Scott with their wish to 
return, and he weighed anchor imme- 
diately. 

It was plain that every indulgence 
had been exhibited by the Mission 
towards their puny antagonist, and 
while the envoys had been firm with 
the Greeks in pressing their demands, 
the moderation and _ forbearance 
which accorded with their instruc- 
tions had been fully borne in mind. 

A further period of grace was 
allowed, but without substantial re- 
sult, and there was now no choice 
left to our Ministers but to take the 
matter into their own hands. Orders 
were therefore given by Lord Bathurst 
in the end of August that satisfaction 
was to be enforced; in consequence 
of which, H.M.S. Sysrtiz, Captain 
Pechell commanding, was despatched 
to Nauplia to obtain immediate com- 
pliance with British demands, and a 
declaration in writing. His instruc- 
tions proceeded that, if these requests 
were not complied with, he would not 
be justified in postponing the execu- 
tion of his orders received from the 
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Admiralty that all Greek armed ships 
were to be seized and detained. This 
was the course to be taken, should the 
Greeks resort to subterfuge or evasion 
of any kind. 

The Sysruue arrived at the seat of 
the Greek Government on October 4th, 
when the commander at once preferred 
his request. He was met with the 
reply that it was necessary for the 
Council to be called together to de- 
liberate upon the matter ; whereupon 
without more ado, Captain Pechell 
took out from under the batteries of 
Nauplia three Greek warships, which 
were all those at that time lying in the 
harbour, and carried them to Corfu. 

This proceeding speedily brought 
the Greeks to their senses, for on the 
very next day, a proclamation was 
issued acknowledging the outrages, 
and setting forth that a Committee 
of Enquiry having been appointed 
regarding the affair at Ithaca, the 
Government had found that the com- 
manders of the naval division were 
not guilty, “because they exerted 
every effort to prevent the fury of 
the undisciplined sailors,” and that 
those really guilty were two officers 
and eight seamen. The officers were 
cashiered and the men (all ostenta- 
tiously described by name and place 
of abode) condemned to three years’ 
imprisonment in chains within the 
citadel of Corinth. It was further 
declared that the boat which had 
violated the territory at Santa Maura 
should be burnt as a pirate, while the 
men of the crew who were arrested 
at Missolonghi, should be condemned 
to ten years’ imprisonment in chains. 

As t. the matter of restitution, by 
another document of the same date 
as the preceding they made formal 
acknowledgment of the debt due by 
them on account of the plunder of the 
Turkish vessel. 
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The British Government having thus 
compelled satisfaction, the warships 
that had been seized were sent across 
to Missolonghi. 

The debt having once been acknow- 
ledged, it was a matter of no difficulty 
to secure its payment, from the fact 
that the Greeks derived funds from 
a loan raised in England under the 
auspices of the Greek Committee in 
London, the President of which was 
Sir John Bowring. The amount having 
been received, the payment of the 
indemnification claimed by the Sultan 
was settled by order from the Treasury 
in September, 1825. 

The Greek Revolution had largely 
been brought about by the insidious 
methods and activity of Russian 
agents in Greece and the Ionian 
Islands ; the belief being fostered in 
the minds of the unfortunate insur- 
gents that Russia would come to their 
assistance with a fleet and an army. 
It was not that Russia cared in the 
smallest degree for the freedom of the 
Greeks ; but she cared a very great deal 
for planting a thorn in the side of the 
Sultan, in furtherance of her own 
designs. Capodistria himself, indeed, 
the President of Greece when the 
Turks were forced to withdraw, had 
formerly been Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under the Russian Emperor, 
and had only accepted the dignity of 
President after having made a jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg to obtain the 
approval of the Czar. 

It is the irony of fate that Russia 
should now have been confronted with 
the same penalties at the hands of 
England as were meted out to her 
helpless protégé for a less heinous 
offence than that of which the greater 
Power has been guilty. 

The experience formerly gained by 
the British Government may possibly 
prove valuable in the present situation. 

T. C. Dowy. 





THE DUTCH UNDERGRADUATE. 


ALTHOUGH many pens have treated 
of life at a German university and 
though Englishmen who have been 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge 
are fully aware of the great differ- 
ence that exists between their lives 
and that of a student at Heidelberg, 
so far as I am aware no one has 
yet described the life of a Dutch 
student at Utrecht or Leyden. Yet 
the manners and customs at a Dutch 
university seem no less strange to 
English ideas than do those of one 
of the German homes of learning, 
and if an English university man 
were to be suddenly transferred from 
the familiar quadrangles of Oxford or 
Cambridge to the streets of Leyden 
many months would have to pass be- 
fore he could accustom himself to the 
way of life there. It is proposed in 
the following article to give an ac- 
count of life at one of the great 
Dutch universities. 

By way of fitting himself for a 
university career, the average boy 
in Holland goes not to a boarding- 
school, as in England, but to a day 
school or gymnasium. Each of these 
schools is divided into six classes 
and the boy spends a year in each 
class, during which time he is sup- 
posed to acquire a thorough ground- 
ing in Greek, Latin, French, German, 
English mathematics, geography, and 
history. Divinity is not taught in 
the Dutch schools, but if a boy pro- 
poses to take orders he can study 
Hebrew during his last two years. 
His time at school is occupied en- 
tirely with study, and he plays no 
games at all, at any rate with his 
school-fellows. 


His school career ends at eighteen, 
and he now has three universities 
from which to choose, those at 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Groningen. 
If his parents are people of rank 
and fashion he will probably go to 
Utrecht ; if he lives in the north of 
Holland he will select Groningen, 
which is the Edinburgh or St. An- 
drews of Holland and draws its 
students principally from its own 
locality ; or he can choose the great 
university at Leyden, which is neither 
so select as Utrecht, nor so purely 
local as Groningen. These three 
universities are all under State con- 
trol, but there are, as a matter of 
fact, two other choices open to him. 
If he intends to adopt engineering 
as a profession he may go to Delft, 
which is generally called a university 
though it is really rather a poly- 
technical school ; if he goes to Delft, 
however, he will attend a special 
preparatory school and not a gymna- 
sium. Or, if he is destined for the 
Church he may go to the free uni- 
versity at Amsterdam, of which the 
famous statesman Dr. Kuyper is the 
head. This last university is not 
under State control but is the pro- 
perty of the city. In this article it is 
intended to deal principally with the 
life of a student at Leyden, which, 
though it differs in some slight de- 
tails from the life at the other univer- 
sities, just as some of the customs 
at Oxford are different from those at 
Cambridge, may be taken as typical of 
university life in Holland generally. 

From the moment that a student 
enters a Dutch university he is a 
free man. He is under no sort of 
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control ; he wears no special uniform ; 
he is attached to no college; and he 
can come and go exactly as he pleases. 
If he chooses to stay out all night 
he can do so; if he does not care 
to attend lectures he can stay away 
and nobody will object, though it is 
possible that, when the time comes 
for him to take his degree, his 
professor may make the examination 
so hard that he will probably be 
plucked. But there are no univer- 
sity or college laws to be kept, no 
proctors, no fines, and no gating. 
He hires rooms in the town at a 
rental of about £30 a year, and does 
exactly what he pleases. He takes 
his meals either in his own rooms or 
at a restaurant, and, indeed, he leads 
as free a life as the ordinary young 
bachelor in London. 

As regards his studies, the moment 
that he goes to a university he 
specialises. He can take up medi- 
cine, law, divinity, philosophy, or 
literature, according to the profession 
which he intends to adopt. If he 
finds the professor to whose charge 
he is assigned interesting he may 
attend his lectures. If, on the other 
hand, he finds him dull, he can either 
pursue his studies by himself or he 
can go to his bookseller and order a 
complete set of his professor’s lectures 
transcribed from the short-hand notes 
of some more diligent student. If 
he has come to the university solely 
with a view to working, and without 
the least intention of joining in the 
social amusements of his fellows, he 
will be instantly relegated to the 
ranks of the “Pigs” and will lead 
a life apart. Few further allusions 
will be made to the Pigs in this 
article for the simple reason that no 
one but a member of the fraternity 
could possibly describe their daily 
life. The ordinary man at Leyden 
may know a few Pigs by sight, but 
he does not bother his head about 
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them in the least. They lead their 
lives and he leads his; and there is 
an end of the matter. 

For the first three weeks the life 
of a freshman, or “Green” as he is 
called in Holland, is a perfect pur- 
gatory. His elders and betters are 
determined to find out what manner 
of man he is and, with a view to 
achieving this end, they lead him a 
life compared with which that of a 
fag at the roughest English public 
school is heaven itself. From eight 
in the morning till twelve at night 
he is absolutely at the beck and call 
of every member of the university, 
and more especially of the second 
year men. They can send him on 
errands, they can compel him to 
amuse them, they can bully him and 
tease him to their hearts’ desire ; and 
they make the fullest use of their 
opportunities. For example, we will 
suppose that a second year man meets 
a Green in the street. ‘“‘ Are you 
engaged at eight tomorrow morn- 
ing?” he asks. The Green replies 
that he is not. ‘“ Very well, then,” 
his elder replies, “ you can come and 
call me. By the way,” he adds as 
an afterthought, “do you happen to 
play an instrument?” The Green 
answers that he is a humble per- 
former on the violin. “Oh,” says 
the other, “I have a fancy to be 
called with music to-morrow, so you 
can bring your fiddle and play it 
outside my door till I wake up.” 

It would be as much as a Green’s 
life is worth to break such an 
appointment, so at eight punctually 
he appears outside the other’s door 
and tunes up. The probability is 
that the second year man has been 
making merry with his friends till 
the small hours of the morning, and 
is annoyed at this interruption of his 
slumbers. The efforts of the musi- 
cian in such a case will be greeted 
with a boot or any other missile that 
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happens to be handy, but neverthe- 
less he must play placidly on until 
he is told to stop. He will then 
prepare his host a light breakfast of 
tea and rolls which he will be per- 
mitted to share, being subjected the 
while to a volley of such jests, snubs, 
and taunts as the inventive mind of 
his tormentor may suggest. At nine, 
if his services are no longer required, 
he will probably have to go and call 
some one else, with or without 
music, and endure another half hour’s 
purgatory. 

At eleven o'clock he will have a 
rehearsal to attend. If he is a suf- 
ficiently skilful violinist, a place will 
have been allotted to him in the 
Greens’ orchestra. If he is an actor, 
he will have been given a part in 
the play which the Greens are obliged 
to rehearse for the amusement and 
edification of their elders and betters. 
If he is an oarsman, he will have to 
repair to the river and train for the 
Greens’ race, an annual fixture which 
affords intense amusement to every 
one except the participators in it. 

At one o’clock comes luncheon, and 
here it is necessary to digress a little 
from the daily life of the Green in 
order to describe one feature of Dutch 
university life which has no counter- 
part in England. The students of 
each year are divided into a number 
of smal] sets, or clubs as they are 
called, of from twelve to fifteen 
members each. Each member of a 
club provides a light lunch, known 
as a coffee-table, in his rooms on a 
set day and his fellow clubmen are 
free to use it if they feel so disposed, 
while every evening at six o'clock 
all the members dine together at a 
restaurant. The probationary period 
which every Green is compelled to 
go through is directly connected with 
the formation of these clubs. Nomin- 
ally, the men of each year are free 
to use their own discretion in the 


selection of their intimates. Practic- 
ally, their elders bring strong influence 
to bear, and, having discovered the 
character of each Green, decide for 
him who his associates shall be. 

But to return to our Green. Hav- 
ing acquired a good healthy appetite 
by his exertions on the stage or on 
the river, he repairs for luncheon to 
the coffee-table of one or other of 
the men of the second year. During 
these three weeks he lives entirely 
at the expense of the second year 
men. He takes all his meals with 
them, he smokes their cigars, he 
drinks their wine, and if one of 
them wishes to send him on a message, 
his omnibus fare is paid for him. 
In return he is expected to address 
his elders and betters as “sir.” This 
rule is only relaxed at dinner when 
he meets them on absolutely equal 
terms. Naturally enough, by the time 
that the dinner hour arrives the Green 
has grown so accustomed to address- 
ing the students as “sir’’ that he 
occasionally forgets himself. Up till 
a short time ago he was obliged to 
drink a glass of wine every time that 
he committed this breach of etiquette, 
and as he might easily make the 
mistake twenty times or so in the 
course of the evening the condition 
of tlie unfortunate Green at the end 
of dinner is better imagined than 
described. Now, however, no Green 
is compelled to drink unless he feels 
so disposed. 

At luncheon the Green is expected 
to wait on his host as well as to fill 
his now familiar réle of a butt for his 
fellow students’ wit. It is useless to 
attempt to describe the many jokes 
which are perpetrated at his expense. 
They seem amusing enough at the 
time, but, related in cold print, they 
would merely appear foolish. After 
luncheon his time will probably be 
fully occupied. If his host has a 
fancy for a musical afternoon the 
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Green must sing and play to him. If 
there are pictures to be hung, or 
carpets to be laid down, or some 
furniture to be arranged, it is the 
Green's duty to see to these little 
matters. If his host, or his host’s 
friends, have other engagements and 
do not require his services he is sent 
off to his rooms, but the chances are 
that before he has gone a hundred 
yards he will be annexed by some 
other student who wants to be amused, 
or has a few odd jobs ready for the 
first Green who happens to put in an 
appearance. A Green, by the way, is 
easily recognisable, for he is obliged 
to cut his hair short and to wear a 
low collar and a black tie. It some- 
times happens that his host is a 
personal friend and, pitying his 
miseries, grants him an afternoon’s 
respite. In that case the Green 
makes for his rooms with all possible 
dispatch and does not show his nose 
outside them for the rest of the 
afternoon, lest he should fall a victim 
to a less tender-hearted tormentor. 

At four o'clock, however, he is 
due at his club. This is a room 
taken for the Greens by the second 
year men whither they are obliged to 
repair every afternoon. On two days 
in the week they have the place to 
themselves, and they can then discuss 
such affairs as the formation of their 
clubs in peace and quiet. On every 
other day of the week, however, the 
club-room is the resort of such of 
the gayer spirits of the university 
who wish to while away a pleasant 
hour or so in the congenial occupation 
of making the Greens wretched, an 
occupation at which they are, one 
and all, most expert. Six o'clock is 
the dinner-hour at Leyden, and the 
students dine, as we have already 
said, not in hall but at restaurants 
in clubs of twelve to fifteen. During 
these three weeks each member of a 
club invites a Green to dinner and 


they sit down, consequently, in parties 
of about thirty. The revelry is not 
quite so excessive as it was in the 
days when Greens were obliged to 
drink whether they liked it or not; 
but the wine passes very freely and, 
as most of the diners have probably 
not stinted themselves during the 
afternoon, sobriety is not one of the 
features of these dinners. 

At eight or so a move is made to 
the This is a splendid 
building appointed after the manner 
of a big London club. All the 
students of the corps, that is to say 
all students who are not Pigs, belong 
to it, and we shall frequently have 
occasion to refer to it later on. 
Here coffee, liqueurs, and cigars are 
served and the climax of the day 
comes for the unfortunate Green. By 
this time most of his tormentors are 
rather tipsy, and the jests which they 
perpetrate reduce his person and his 
clothes to a shocking state of disrepair. 
Syphons of soda-water are occasionally 
squirted over his head, his coat may 
be torn to ribbons, and he is heartily 
thankful when twelve o'clock strikes 
and he is allowed to wend his way 
home dripping wet and exceedingly 
weary. 

Exclusive of Saturday afternoon 
and Sundays, he only enjoys one day 
of freedom during the three weeks. 
On October 3rd, the anniversary of 
the expulsion of the Spaniards from 
Leyden, not a Green is allowed in the 
town. On this day it is their custom 
to repair to Amsterdam where they 
lunch together and elect a President, 
whose sole duty it is to make speeches 
to which no one will listen. 

On the last day but one of the 
three weeks’ probation the perform- 
ances for which the Greens have 
been rehearsing take place. In the 
afternoon the boat-race is rowed amid 
scenes of wild enthusiasm, and the 
victor is duly presented with a valu- 


club-house. 
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able memento of the occasion, which 
takes the form of a bottle of Hollands. 
In the evening every student in the 
university repairs to the theatre where 
the Greens’ play is to be enacted. 
No matter what the merits of the 
performance may be, it is invariably 
greeted with showers of potatoes, 
cabbages, bags of meal, and similar 
missiles, and it would be a gross 
breach of etiquette to allow a single 
line of the play to be heard across 
the footlights. 

The Greens’ miseries are now prac- 
tically at an end, for on the next 
day they are treated more or less like 
ordinary human beings. It is emanci- 
pation day and, instead of the noisy, 
riotous meals at which they have 
hitherto been unwilling guests, they 
are allowed to enjoy a really excellent 
luncheon and dinner. In the evening 
they are all taken to the theatre where 
they are locked up in a large cellar. 
The stage is then occupied by the 
collegium, or committee of the corps, 
who are attired in evening dress and 
are attended by an official bearing the 
banner of the corps. One by one in 
alphabetical order the Greens are 
brought before the President of the 
collegium, those who have made them- 
selves unpopular being greeted with 
hoots and cat-calls which leave them 
in no doubt of the feelings entertained 
towards them by their fellows; they 
kneel to receive the banner and are 
then conducted from the stage to the 
auditorium, where the stalls have been 
reserved for them, their collars are 
turned up, the President makes them 
a short speech and they become, from 
that moment, full blown members of 
the corps. 

The ceremony over, a procession is 
formed which parades the whole of 
Leyden. The collegiwm and the com- 
mittees of the lesser societies are in 
carriages or on horseback, attended 
by banners and torches. Behind 
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them march the emancipated Greens, 
and in this manner they patrol the 
streets for a couple of hours. When 
they feel that the people of Leyden 
have admired them sufficiently, they 
repair to the club-house, where they 
spend the rest of the night. On the 
following morning, the Greens return 
to their homes to recuperate after an 
exceedingly trying three weeks. 

By this time, it need hardly be 
said, every freshman is well known to 
the senior members of the university. 
The Greens themselves have been 
known to say that the system would 
bear a little modification, but they 
change their minds when they reach 
their second year and attain to the 
position of the tormentor. The ex- 
pense involved in the entertainment 
of the Greens is of course considerable, 
and when the second year men receive 
their bills for food, liquor, and break- 
ages (the latter being by no means an 
inconsiderable item) they generally find 
themselves obliged to pay some £15 
apiece. This, it should be added, does 
not include the cost of hiring the 
theatre for the Greens’ performance or 
the wind and percussion instruments 
for their orchestra, which usually 
amounts to another £2 or so each. 

As has already been said, it is dur- 
ing these three weeks that the fresh- 
men’s clubs are formed, and it is their 
first duty on returning to Leyden to 
inaugurate these institutions with all 
the ceremony that befits so solemn an 
occasion. For this purpose each club 
hires some four or five carriages and 
makes a tour of the town wearing, for 
the occasion, the club colours, The 
term club colours, by the way, is not 
a little confusing to the average Eng- 
lish mind. The cricket and the 
tennis clubs have colours, but, unlike 
similar organisations at Oxford or 
Cambridge, they seldom wear them ; 
but each of the five groups of students 
into which the members of a Dutch 
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university are divided, that is to say, 
the students of law, of medicine, of 
divinity, of philosophy, and of litera- 
ture also, has a special colour which 
is worn on two occasions only. The 
first is at the inauguration of the 
clubs with which we are now dealing, 
and the second is on the death of a 
university professor or fellow student. 
Otherwise the colours are only used 
to decorate the little statue of 
Minerva which is allotted a corner 
in the rooms of every member of a 
Dutch university. 

During the progress round the 
town a halt is made at the rooms of 
each member of the club and a glass 
of port is drunk. The club then 
repairs to Amsterdam or the Hague 
and dines there. After dinner the 
members set out on the return journey 
to Leyden, driving back if, as is not 
at all improbable, they miss the last 
train, and make their way to the 
general club-house. There they pro- 
vide free wine for every member of 
the university who cares to avail him- 
self of the invitation, thus making 
some return for the hospitality which 
has been extended to them during the 
first three weeks of their university 
life. 

These inaugurations extend over a 
fortnight or three weeks, for each 
club selects a different day for its 
ceremony, and there are some ten or 
twelve to be inaugurated. At the 
same time a number of literary, de- 
bating, or musical societies are gener- 
ally formed, one or other of which 
almost every freshman joins, and 
these play a considerable part in the 
social life of a Dutch university. 
Each society meets, as a rule, once a 
month at about nine o'clock in the 
evening. One of the members reads 
@ paper, or a poem, or anything else 
that his fancy may dictate, a desul- 
tory discussion follows, and at twelve 
o'clock or thereabouts the society 
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adjourns to the club-house for an 
hour. At one supper is served in the 
rooms of one of the members of the 
society, and the final adjournment 
does not take place till three or four 
in the morning. 

After the clubs have been inaugu- 
rated and the debating societies formed 
the student settles down to the every 
day university routine. Lectures are 
in progress between the hours of 
ten and four, and he may, as has 
already been said, attend them or not 
as he feels disposed. A _ popular 
lecturer can always depend upon a 
good audience ; an unpopular lecturer 
generally unburdens himself of his 
wisdom to rows of empty benches. 
In this connection a curious instance 
of the absolute licence allowed to a 
Dutch student may be quoted. Every 
year the students bring out an alman- 
ack which is distributed among all 
the officials of the university. In 
this almanack the professors and 
lecturers are criticised quite imparti- 
ally and often very severely indeed. 
These criticisms have been known to 
be so out-spoken that the subjects 
of them have been placed in an 
exceedingly uncomfortable position. 

Except for a short interval for 
luncheon, which is taken, as a rule, 
at the club, the day up till five o’clock 
is devoted to work. From five till 
dinner-time the students amuse them- 
selves either in their own rooms, in 
the streets, or at the club-house. 
Few games are played at a Dutch 
university. Tennis, cricket, and foot- 
ball are, of course, not unknown, but 
the majority of the students do not 
indulge in them. After dinner 
nearly every one works till midnight, 
and then club life begins. The Ley- 
den club is open all night and is only 
closed, in the interests of cleanliness, 
between eight in the morning and 
ten or eleven. No gambling is 
allowed there except on three days in 
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the year. This custom had its origin 
in the fact that it is supposed to be 
the duty of the committee to suppress 
all gambling in the club-house. An 
interval of two or three days, however, 
always elapses between the resigna- 
tion of one committee and the election 
of another, and during this interreg- 
num the students make the most of 
their opportunities. The club-house 
is never closed at all on those three 
days. Roulette wheels, petits chevaua, 
and gambling paraphernalia innumer- 
able are brought in, and a great deal 
of money changes hands. 

At a Dutch university no definite 
times are fixed for examinations. A 
candidate for a doctorship in law, 
for example, has to pass two examina- 
tions, but he can pass them exactly 
when he pleases, and if he chooses to 
extend his studies over twenty years 
no one will object, provided that he 
pays the necessary fees. In addition 
to these two examinations he has to 
write a book or thesis, but this is, as 
a matter of fact, little but a form, and 
if he has passed his examinations 
satisfactorily he will not be plucked 
however bad his book may be. This 
book, however, plays a considerable 
part in the last day of a student’s 
university career, with which we have 
now to deal. If all has gone well 
with him, if he has passed his exami- 
nations and has not been sent back 
to resume his studies, he will don his 
evening dress in the early part of the 
afternoon and will repair to the 
University buildings, attended by 
two friends in whose hands all the 
arrangements for the day have been 
placed, and who are called Paranym- 
phus Primus and Paranymphus Secun- 
dus. On his arrival, he will be shown 
into the professor’s presence and he 
will then be called upon to defend 
his book against the attacks of these 
learned men. If the book is of excep- 
tional merit, he will be asked to 
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defend it in public, but this very 
rarely happens. The defence con- 
ciuded, his most intimate friends are 
called into the room and the professor 
gives him his degree, accompanying 
the presentation with a speech which 
will be complimentary, or the reverse, 
according to the merits of the case. 
All university degrees in Holland are 
presented in this manner. 

The ceremony over, the student 
adjourns to the club-house attended 
by his friends and relations, and there 
he receives the congratulations of all 
his acquaintances. The congratula- 
tions and the inevitable toasts, with- 
out which no Dutch ceremony is 
complete, last for a couple of hours 
or so, and the whole party then 
repairs to a restaurant for dinner. 
These dinners are exceedingly long 
and elaborate affairs. They begin at 
seven o'clock and last till three in 
the morning, while the donor is 
generally called upon to disburse 
some £120 before all the expenses 
are paid. Not only his most intimate 
university friends but also his male 
relations, his father, his uncles, his 
brothers, and his cousins are invited, 
and nobody who is lucky enough to 
receive an invitation to one of these 
dinners ever refuses it except for 
some exceedingly urgent reason, for 
they are memorable occasions. There 
is no undue hurrying over the courses. 
The guests sit down in the happy 
knowledge that they have the whole 
evening before them and they discuss 
the meal at their leisure. Indeed, 
when ten o'clock arrives they have, 
as a rule, only just disposed of the 
fish. Then, however, a brief adjourn- 
ment is made to the reception-room, 
where the guests smoke their cigars, 
drink a cup of coffee and a liqueur, 
and indulge, perhaps, in a little music 
or dancing, exactly as if the dinner 
was over. But the most important 
part of the festivities is still to come. 
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On a return being made to the 
dining-room the remaining courses 
of the dinner are served in the 
leisurely manner which characterised 
the earlier part of the proceedings 
and, while they are being served, the 
orators deliver their speeches. First 
Paranymphus Primus rises to his feet 
and dilates upon the many gifts of 
the newly fledged Doctor. Then Para- 
nymphus Secundus follows with a 
neat eulogy of the parents who 
brought such a genius into the world. 
These are the only official speeches 
of the evening, but when they are 
over the tongues of all are loosed and 
wag freely. Speech follows speech 
till midnight brings the dessert and, 
with it, another ceremony which is 
entirely peculiar to the Dutch uni- 
versities. The two Paranymphuses 
(if I may be allowed so irregular a 
plural) have spent a good many days 
in the preparation of an account of 
the university career of the hero of 
the occasion. This they inscribe, 
partly in prose, partly in verse, and 
partly in pictures, on a large sheet 
of paper, at the head of which is a 
portrait of their host, while the in- 
scription is so arranged that the 
centre of the sheet is left blank. On 
this blank space all the guests as 
they arrive write their names and, 
the moment that this collection of 
autographs is complete, the sheet is 
sent off to the printer who reproduces 
it in type with such dispatch that it 
is ready for distribution among the 
guests when midnight strikes. 

And now Paranymphus Primus 
finds himself face to face with a 
very difficult and delicate task. For 
it is his duty to read aloud and 
explain all the allusions contained in 
the inscription, and he must do this 
in such a manner that, while his 
meaning is perfectly clear to the 
university students, not a word that 
he utters must convey to the stern 
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father the idea that the career of his 
young hopeful has been anything but 
irreproachable. The Paranymphus 
must, in consequence, exercise great 
circumspection in the performance of 
his task, and so well does he acquit 
himself that, as a rule, the father 
knows no more about his son’s life 
at the end of the dinner than he 
knew at the beginning, to the great 
relief of the son, who often feels a 
little nervous at these ceremonies. 
This done, the assembled guests 
bind their napkins about their heads 
and are photographed by flashlight. 
As everyone knows, a small room is 
unbearable after a flashlight photo- 
graph has been taken, so the guests 
form a procession and march to the 
club-house, hanging on to one anothers 
coat-tails. The procession is attended 
by torch-bearers and musicians, and 
is headed by Paranymphus Primus 
who carries a large model of the hero 
of the feast, or of his native home, 
which is fashioned out of toffee. It 
is supposed to be his duty to convey 
the model intact into the club-house, 
but he seldom succeeds in doing so 
owing to an unaccountable unsteadi- 
ness in his legs, and the model 
generally arrives in fragments at its 
destination where portions of it are 
promptly annexed by any one who 
happens to be present as mementoes 
of the auspicious occasion. Having 
arrived at the club-house, the proces- 
sion executes an elaborate steeple- 
chase over a long table, the bar, 
and through a series of wine-cellars, 
by the end of which it is usually 
reduced to a state of prostration. 
Then for an hour or so, the club- 
house is a scene of revelry. Cham- 
pagne flows like water, impromptu 
speeches are the order of the day, 
and every one congratulates every 
one else, with or without reason. 
When the room at the restaurant is 
deemed to be cleared of the smoke 
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caused by the efforts of the photo- 
grapher, those who care to do so 
return there and, true to _ their 
leisurely methods, spend some two 
or three hours over a second dessert, 
at the conclusion of which the party 
comes to an end, and the host finishes 
his university career. 

There is one point on which we 
have not yet touched, and that is 
the great masquerade. Each of the 
universities has a masquerade once 
in every five years, and, as there are 
five universities, one masquerade takes 
place every year. These masquerades 
last for a week, and in splendour 
far outdo any similar institution that 
we have in England. Even corona- 
tion festivities are nothing to them. 
Almost every member of the univer- 
sity (always excepting the Pigs) takes 
part in the masquerade, and the 
minimum expense entailed, for dresses 
and entertainments, is £30, roughly 
speaking. For that sum, however, 
it is only possible to take a very 
modest share in the proceedings. 
Most of the actors in the masquerade 
spend far more, while the expenses of 
the King of the Carnival may run 
into thousands. 

The masquerade always represents 
some event famous in history, and 
the utmost pains are taken by the 
committee, to whom all the arrange- 
ments are entrusted, to ensure the 
absolute accuracy of the dresses. 
The designs, copied from old books 
and pictures, are executed in Paris, 
and it would be difficult to discover 
the slightest error in any of the cos- 
tumes from that of the King himself 
to his humblest groom. It is, of 
course, left to the students themselves 
to decide what part they will play. 
The poorer among them masquerade 


as footmen and serving-men, the 
richer as knights and nobles, the 
richest of all as the King. In spite 
of the enormous expense entailed 
there is never any difficulty in finding 
some one who is willing to play the 
part of King, and indeed, the posi- 
tion is not without honour. He is, 
for a week, a king in fact as well 
as in name. He is magnificently 
dressed and well mounted ; costumes 
and horses alone, indeed, will prob- 
ably cost him £500. He takes a 
house and furnishes it sumptuously, 
and there he holds his court. He 
gives state banquets and state balls 
to all his followers who, during the 
week, call him sive and treat him 
as if he were actually a king. His 
name is known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and his 
doings are reported in all the news- 
papers. He is, in fact, the man of 
the hour, and it is easy to imagine 
that those who have the money to 
spare are eager to fill so exalted a 
position. 

Inter-university rivalry, as we un- 
derstand it, is almost unknown in 
Holland. Once a year a sort of uni- 
versity regatta is held at Delft, while 
in the winter skating competitions 
take place. Otherwise, however, the 
universities do not compete with one 
another in any way. 

Regarded as a whole, the Dutch 
university system works very well 
indeed. Though he indulges in 
periods of dissipation, the average 
Dutch student really reads extremely 
hard, harder, probably, than the 
average English student; and the 
fact that he is perfectly free to work 
or not as he pleases only seems to 
urge him on as a rule to aim at 
higher things. 

J. Dovetas Hoare. 
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No age has ever been entirely 
homogeneous. Every generation has 
contained men who belonged rather 
to the past or the future. Thus in 
listening to the chorus of dead voices, 
most easily becoming vocal once 
more in the literature of an age, we 
are often aware of men born out 
of due time, whose voices mingle 
strangely with their fellows’, just as, 
pausing at the western end of a great 
cathedral, we may hear notes, re-echoed 
down the arches, mingling strangely 
with the actual notes of the choir. 
Most ages have some especial tone or 
quality ; very often these belated or 
prophetic voices are perceptible only 
to the curious, so faint are their 


echoes ; and how many of them have 


ceased to echo altogether! So that, 
in such cases, all that we can hear 
now is the dominant harmony, re- 
peated in every form of art and every 
form of life; as when, for instance, 
we consider the heroic age of Spain, 
the work of Parma’s and Spinola’s 
regiments, of Lope and Calderon, of 
Velasquez and Murillo, each in its 
own way resuming the hopes and 
endeavours of the nation. 

But when we turn to our own age, 
and the men and women who surround 
us, we see little but a lack of unity 
and a chaos of conflicting ideals. 
Perhaps this is because all life, even 
that of a young child, when looked 
at closely, is seen to be far too com- 
plex to admit of any simple formulas 
which the brain can devise; and the 
main outlines only grow distinct as 
we recede from it. So, to those who 
come after us, this age may appear at 
all events far less confused and pur- 


poseless than it seems to us who live 
in its midst; and even now, if we 
look carefully, we can see a broad 
dividing line, on either side of which 
the conflicting systems may be well 
enough arranged. On the one side is 
scientific thought, aiming above all 
things at accuracy and precision, 
observing facts with untiring patience, 
analysing them with keen svbtlety, 
correlating them with unexhausted 
energy, and hoping one day to con- 
struct a web so strong and delicate as 
to allow nothing cognisable to escape. 
On the other side is what we mast 
call unscientific thought, sceptical of 
the powers of the human mind, and 
relying, not on the slower, more obvi- 
ous processes, but on quick intuitions 
and the subtle chains of reasoning 
which may be hung from them. 
This division is very old. It has 
appeared before in the disputes of 
Platonists and Aristotelians, of Real- 
ists and Nominalists. But to-day, 
although the division remains the 
same, science is new. The empirical, 
inductive fashion of winning know- 
ledge, although in itself it is older 
than the human mind,—for how else 
do animals obtain their knowledge !— 
has at last been organised and applied 
to the great problems which are 
always awaiting their solution, and 
its novelty consists in the order, the 
concentration, the energy with which 
it has been and is being used, and the 
fruitfulness with which, alone of all 
methods of enquiring into the un- 
known, it has been followed. We have 
here a new and powerful arrange- 
ment of ancient elements of thought. 
And just as scientific thinkers have 
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taken up a position which does not 
quite resemble any that has been 
taken up before, so too have some 
of their antagonists. Much of the 
unscientific thought which exists to- 
day is indeed a heritage which has 
been received without change from 
the past, and its opposition is merely 
that which it has offered already to 
every other form of positive specula- 
tion. This, then, we need not con- 
sider now, for it is characteristic, not 
of to-day when it is a survival, but of 
the past which has produced it. But 
beside it there is another school of 
thought, which has itself been called 
into existence by antagonism to 
science. This is new just as science 
is new. Just as science would raise 
our estimate of the human mind, so 
this in equal measure would debase 
it. Just as science, having watched 
the origin of our race, cannot but 
have a firm belief in its future, so 
this distrusts the future and sees in 
its scepticism nothing but desolation. 
We know that the course of every 
great movement varies about its ideal 
line by reason of a series of actions 
and reactions, just as the courses of 
the stars are traced by the resolution 
of a great number of conflicting 
forces. Those who despair of the 
value of the revelations which science 
has made and has yet to make to us, 
and who proclaim with its bankruptcy 
the failure of the human mind to 
understand, may only form part of a 
temporary reaction against a move- 
ment which is yet far from having 
spent its force. But if otherwise, if 
it is the beginning of a movement 
which is gathering power, its scepti- 
cism, which brings no principle to 
the consideration of life but that of 
individual judgment and no hope 
except that of transitory pleasure, 
can only have one meaning, — the 
failure of Western civilisation. For 
scepticism means impotence. 
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Contemporary criticism contains 
these same elements of thought which 
we have just seen in the general 
thought of the time. It aims at 
being scientific, or it does not. Where 
it does not, it delivers its judgments 
after the manner of the past, or it is 
influenced by the alleged failure of 
the last great effort of the human 
mind. Let us consider this a little 
more fully. 

Criticism in England, except for 
a brief period when Coleridge and 
those he influenced submitted to the 
first intoxication of German philos- 
ophy, has been judicial; it has 
meant the judgment of the present 
by the past,—by the classical past at 
first, and later, when it was found 
necessary to recognise the delightful 
qualities of national poets, by a past 
less remote, more nearly resembling 
that which was to be judged. And 
the ideal which gave to the individual 
his standard of judgment was formed 
out of those qualities which seemed 
to him the most delightful. Naturally, 
then, as the field which he had to 
traverse became more and more 
extensive, the qualities which were 
found admirable became more and more 
diverse; so that the ideal of the 
judicial critic was gradually becoming 
less rigid, was gradually receiving 
something of a protean character. 

But the progress of time, acting 
in another direction, was contributing 
to intensify this result in a second 
manner. While the critic was com- 
pelled to regard a literature which 
was becoming more and more various, 
he himself was being modified. The 
past four centuries have seen a con- 
tinuously increasing complexity of 
mind, a continuous development of 
abstract ideas constantly made more 
subtle and exact, obscuring the elder 
simplicity of imagination. While a 
superior mind of the Elizabethan age 
was filled with concrete images, vivid 
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and precise, a superior mind of to- 
day is filled with abstract ideas, which 
cannot be vivid, and although precise, 
precise after another fashion. And 
not only this, but the modern has a 
new subject for earnest contemplation ; 
whereas the older mind looked without 
itself, the younger looks within ; what 
the one regarded as the very sub- 
stance of things, the other deems to 
be but their reflections, the shadows 
they cast across the soul which only 
can perceive these shadows,—as we 
may see if we compare the literature 
of that age with our own, and 
examine the simplicity of the earlier 
beside the complexity of the later 
thought. 

The two causes, the diversification 
of literature itself, and the correspond- 
ing diversification of the minds to 
which it is presented, have conspired 
to give the judicial critic of recent 
times an ideal of a strange variety 
and complexity. He may have lost 
something in depth of emotion, and no 
longer be stirred as at a trumpet-call 
by the ballad of Cuevy Cuasz, for 
each tendency to emotion cannot now 
possess him completely, being liable 
to attack from a multitude of others ; 
but on the other hand he certainly 
has gained in compass of sensibility 
and delicacy of sentiment. He can 
appreciate the finer shades of litera- 
ture, which before passed unnoticed 
or only obscurely felt, even although 
he may not feel the profounder differ- 
ences with such intensity. 

Such a critic was Walter Pater. 
He cared little for the obvious, and 
delighted in nothing so much as trac- 
ing out the suggestions of a medieval 
cathedral or Renascence painting ; and 
when he describes a character, it is 
full of vague strange whispers, the 
subtlest legacies from those who have 
in any way worked together to mould 
it in the past. And how admirably he 
shows us the exact value of judicial 
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criticism! While we read him we 
are living in an ideal world, and must 
be beware of bringing it into too close 
a comparison with brute facts, lest on 
a sudden the spell should lose its effi- 
cacy. We are content with taking 
his criticisms as they stand, imaginary 
portraits all of them, in which he pre- 
sented the shadows of bygone men as 
they appeared before him, and, in so 
doing, materialised the wistful dreams 
of a soul which lived ever within 
itself, sparing to give hostages to life. 
And their value for us lies in the 
delight and sweetness of the character 
which they reveal. 

But Pater, fortunately perhaps for 
him and for us, was almost untouched 
by the trouble which is attacking some 
of us to-day. Those from whom science 
has taken their old certainties without 
as yet supplying them with new, and 
for whom uncertainty is intolerable, 
turn away from science with disgust, 
but know not where else to turn. 
They can find no foundation which 
seems strong enough to build on, and 
this scepticism, which, as Taine says, 
does not form a system but is rather 
impotence to férm a system, has had 
in criticism the strangest of results. 

The sceptical critic, standing aloof 
from science, has been compelled to 
have recourse to some modification of 
the older form of judicial criticism. 
But here he is involved in difficulties. 
The elder critic, regarding beauty as 
@ positive quality either present in a 
work or absent from it, considered 
his verdict as final if only it were in 
accordance with good taste, which was 
judged to be the same for all times 
and all places. But it is abundantly 
evident to the modern, introspective 
observer that the contents of the 
Beautiful are variable, and that a 
decision as to the beauty of this or 
that only holds good of him who gives 
it and those who resemble him, its 
value being significant and not posi- 
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tive. It follows then that judicial 
criticism is an absurdity except as 
a revelation of the writer’s character, 
and in so far as it is in itself a work 
of art. 

It has then accomplished one pur- 
pose, but not its ostensible purpose, 
and its virtue is an accidental by- 
product. The attempt to arrange 
genius in catalogues of precedence 
has failed necessarily, because the 
point of view, both of the critic 
and his readers, is unceasingly being 
altered by the mere progress of time. 
The measurement of praise and blame 
has never remained constant. Even 
with Shakespeare, qualities admired 
to-day were disregarded not so very 
long ago. It was a_ universally 
received opinion, until quite recent 
times, that his plots were loose and 
ill-constructed ; a contemporary critic 
has devoted much labour to demon- 
strate that every incident, every scene, 
in certain selected dramas, are fitted 
and adjusted with as much care as 
the stones of an ancient Egyptian 
temple. Every famous author at some 
time has been condemned, and every 
forgotten writer has found some equally 
forgotten critic to praise him. 

Both the scientific and the sceptical 
critic, then, agree in regarding the 
precise valuation of beauty as un- 
attainable, but the latter is appar- 
ently content with the attenuated 
residue which remains when that has 
been surrendered, or rather, when as 
much as possible of it has been sur- 
rendered. He will no longer assign 
the place of merit to his subject, and 
he will endeavour to avoid the ridicule 
which now attaches to Rymer and 
Johnson by at all events never con- 

demning. His is a mission of praise. 
’ But even in this modified form such 
criticism remains what it originally 
was, a form of literature whose value 
depends solely upon the attractiveness 
of the personality which it manifests. 
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To avoid blame, and to abstain from 
ranking one author above another, 
indicate no change in method, but 
only that the method is not pursued 
to its logical conclusion. For after 
all, when one praises, one must praise 
more or less,—it would be unprofit- 
able, were it possible, to praise all 
alike ; and even though one does not 
blame in words, to ignore is equally 
significant. The judicial critic used 
to profess to distinguish the good 
from the bad in literature; now he 
professes only to point out the good. 
The only real difference between him 
and his successors lies, not in his 
method, but in his attitude towards 
life. And his work, like theirs, con- 
sists in an attempt, not to formulate 
the truth, but to discover and express 
some form of beauty. In other words 
it is artistic, and does not, except 
indirectly, contribute to the sum 
of human knowledge. 

Mr. Arthur Symons is a representa- 
tive of this criticism in its latest form. 
He is a poet as well as a critic; and 
all his writings, poems, sketches of 
travel, and criticisms, seem inspired 
by the artistic need of self-expression 
rather than the scientific necessity of 
seeking truth. Here, no doubt, we 
have the explanation both of his 
criticism and of its attraction for 
those who regard the world with eyes 
like his. A poet,—that is to say, a 
man possessed of more than ordinary 
keenness and delicacy of perception, 
feeling acutely the joy and sadness of 
life, noting subtle contrasts, seizing 
eagerly the hidden analogies between 
things apparently dissimilar. Let us 
consider his poetical work for a mo- 
ment, since it will help us the better 
to understand his attitude towards the 
work of others. 

Many of his verses are sketches, as 
it were, direct from life. A particular 
scene, a sunset, a moon-rise, are de- 
scribed when, one would think, its 
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impression was still fresh and keen 
upon the mind, because it has aroused 
that feeling of “ sweet sorrow” which 
is so often evoked by the contem- 
plation of beauty. Such stand for 
@ particular phase of emotion for 
the sake of which they are described. 
Besides these, we find portraits of 
men and women, common folk, such 
as may be seen any day in London 
or Paris,—a blind beggar, or a woman 
with traces of youth and innocence 
still lurking around her eyes— the 
débris of humanity, who interest be- 
cause they are alive and the poet finds 
in them as everywhere the incarnation 
of the great mystery of life. Note too 
the delicacy of effects of which he is 
enamoured,—the portrait of one be- 
loved and dead, glimmering more and 
more faintly in the growing dusk ; 
the memory of a beautiful face borne 
back by music which had been listened 
to long ago with that beside him; the 
curious value of natural things, the 
sun and rain and flowers, seen sud- 
denly amid the dust of a great city, 
and coming on one with a certain 
sense of surprised delight. To really 
please, emotion should steal over him, 
scarcely perceptible. 


Dance always, Daughters of Herodias, 
a ~ your eternal, white, unfaltering 
eet, 


~~ dance, I pray you, so that I from 

ar 

May hear your dancing fainter than 
the drift 

Of the last petals falling from the rose. 


All violent emotion tends to hurt, 
merely with its own violence, so that 
all deep feeling has an undertone, 
often more than an undertone, of 
sadness and pain, mingled with a 
sense of the little duration of even 
the greatest human passion, and wild 
regret for the inevitable decay of all 
things, the most constant love failing 
at death. 
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I watch the moon rise over the sea, a 
ghost 

Of burning noon-tides, pallid with spent 
desire, 


he says, looking back on the past, in 
which the “strangeness of our diffi- 
cult desires” so often has been an- 
swered by their final disappointment. 
In vain you seek consolation or dis- 
traction in wine or laughter or light 
loves, as epicurean poets have preached 
from Horace downwards; for after 
all, in words which Mr. Symons has 
put in Faustus’s mouth, 


We are born old, 
Old in the heart, and mournful in the 
brain, 
Hunters of shadows. 


These verses of Mr. Symons have 
two features of especial importance 
to our present purpose. In the first 
place, they are all written with care ; 
they are the fruit of long meditation. 
When he wishes to speak through the 
medium of poetry, he never catches 
at the first expression, but waits to 
smooth and polish until there are not 
only no false rhymes or other such 
coarse, material defects, but not even 
any jaggedness of thought which he 
thinks the words may carry with 
them. In Mr. Symons’s method there 
should be nothing of the rush and 
fire with which one supposes spon- 
taneous poets, such as a Villon or @ 
Burns, must have written; but he 
waits till his words seem to him to 
convey just what he wishes; perhaps 
we might say that he persuades, 
while Villon and Burns compelled 
them to their will. And this dif- 
ference of method is, you notice, the 
exact equivalent in its own sphere 
to the difference between an unself- 
conscious and a self-conscious mind. 
And in the second place Mr. Symons’s 
poems betray a deep interest in all 
sorts of different manifestations of 
life. Because a thing is contem- 
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porary, it does not for that lose its 
mystery for him, and he vindicates 
the poesy of modern life for which 
so many of us look in vain. He 
himself in one of his prose essays 
claims for Mr. Henley that he has 
written poetry that really is touched 
with the spirit of modernity; but 
one need only look through the two 
volumes of Mr. Symons’s collected 
poems to see how often he is inspired 
by contemporary life, and how easily 
he pierces through the conventions 
which surround us, and finds be- 
neath them the old hopes and fears, 
the old passions and desires. Sym- 
pathy with the present is commonly 
one of the most difficult tasks for the 
poet ; when he can realise that the 
men and women who moved through 
the past with such grace and fra- 
grance are of the same race as the 
men and women of to-day, it means 
that his sympathy is more than 
usually catholic. 

The poetry of Mr. Symons, then, 
shows us a man who loves to distin- 
guish the finer shades and differences 
of things in carefully sifted words, 
and whose ideal of beauty is not con- 
fined to this type or that, but ranges 
widely over the field of possible 
realities. He sees many sorts of 
beauty and of truth, and can make no 
final choice. Just because he realises 
“how many aspects truth has,” he 
has not “the least interest in getting 
the better in an argument, 
or in thinking of any argument as 
finally settled.” He doubts whether 
things seem the same to him as 
to other men. In the dedication 
of his Cites he thus speaks of the 
men he has known and the cities he 
has seen: “At least they have given 
me what they had to give, like the 
people: my part of their souls. For 
we can see or receive, in people or 
things, only our own part of them; 
the vision rising in our own eyes, the 


passion rising in our own hearts,” 
—a reminiscence, no doubt, of Cole- 
ridge’s well-known lines : 


Oh lady ! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 


Suppose such an one, with such 
capacity for perceiving the beautiful 
in many things, and such doubts 
whether it may not exist in all 
things, that which we see by no 
means excluding from existence that 
which we cannot see; such an one, 
turning to criticism, has only one 
possible road before him. All de- 
cision with any appearance of finality 
is impossible to him; he cannot 
follow the older course of judicial 
criticism. Neither can he follow that 
of scientific criticism, which ignores 
beauty itself, and leads, not to its 
discovery, but to the analysis of those 
works of art in which it is supposed 
to reside, and the examination of 
its causes in them and in the mind 
which produced them. He therefore 
is compelled to enter on the way of 
that sceptical form of judicial criti- 
cism which I have already attempted 
roughly to describe. 

We have seen that he is cut off 
from anything resembling a definitive 
judgment by the manifold complexity 
of his ideal. What then is his con- 
ception of a work of art and the 
critic’s function in connection with 
it? He tells us in the dedicatory 
letter prefixed to his Srupiges 1n Two 
LireraturESs. Addressing Mr. George 
Moore, he says: “A work of art has 
but one reason for its existence, that 
it should be a work of art, a moment 
of the eternity of beauty.” Every- 
thing, he holds, has its own particular 
beauty, just as it has its particular 
mode of existence; we may not be 
able to see that beauty, but that 
makes no difference ; neither are we 
able to compare and say this beauty 
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is greater and that less, because an 
objective contemplation of anything 
is impossible, our perception of it 
being only relative to ourselves as 
we perceive it. The function of the 
work of art is to translate this beauty 
into such terms that other than 
artistic eyes may be able to see it 
also. ‘“ Whatever has been beauti- 
fully wrought,” he continues, “ by 
whatever craftsman, and in whatever 
manner of working, if only he has 
been true to himself, to his own way 
of realising the things he sees, that, 
to you as to me, is a work of art; 
and its recognition, its presentment 
to other people, who may not imme- 
diately have seen it to be what it is, 
becomes the delightful business of the 
critic.” In short, the critic stands 
in relation to works of art in the 
same position as the artist in relation 
to the works of Nature. Each trans- 
lates beauty into plainer, more obvious 
terms than those in which he found it. 
Criticism is therefore a branch of art. 

From this there flows a very im- 
portant consequence. Being an art, 
the essence of criticism cannot be 
taught or learnt. It depends upon 
an inherent predisposition. There is 
no progress except in the mere 
mechanics of art. It matters nothing 
what our fore-runners have thought ; 
their agreement cannot confirm, nor 
their disagreement invalidate our 
position, because either opinion is 
based on pure sensation, which admits 
of no reasoning. We cannot get any 
farther. So we find Mr. Symons 
writing: “I have tried to give my 
own report of whatever I have chosen 
to consider ; I have not even troubled 
to find out whether it tallies with the 
reports of other people who have con- 
sidered the same things.” 

There being no progress, only 
change, Mr. Symons naturally dis- 
approves of the use of the term deca- 
dence as applied to art. “ Asa matter 


of fact,” he says in his volume THE 
SymBo.ist MoveMENT IN LITERATURE, 
“the term is in its place only when 
applied to style, that ingenious defor- 
mation of the language, in Mallarmé, 
for instance, which can be compared 
with what we are accustomed to call 
the Greek and Latin of the Deca- 
dence.” But it is difficult to be per- 
fectly consistent. Pure scepticism, as 
Pascal said, is impossible, for other- 
wise the sceptic would doubt, and 
therefore be unable to affirm, his 
doubt ; and so, although Mr. Symons 
can look on no argument as finally 
settled, yet Symbolism, he says, is 
that “in which art returns to the one 
pathway, leading through beautiful 
things to the eternal beauty.” It is 
perhaps a little unreasonable to wish 
to apply the term symbolist exclusively 
to that movement in literature which 
we are accustomed to connect with 
the name of Paul Verlaine. All art 
necessarily has had a basis of symbo- 
lism, and works of art have ever been 
valued, not for themselves but for 
their capacity of suggesting something 
not themselves. Even the offending 
leader of the Parnassians, Leconte de 
Lisle himself, is profoundly symbo- 
listic. Every figure he has drawn is 
a type with a multiplicity of applica- 
tions. Even his animals, dogs wailing 
at the moon on the deserted shore, or 
elephants passing slowly and sadly 
through their primeval forest, are 
really nothing but representations of 
certain phases of human thought. 
Otherwise they would be incompre- 
hensible, meaningless, to every human 
mind. What differentiates Verlaine 
from Leconte de Lisle is not that the 
one seeks symbols and that the other 
neglects them; but that the chosen 
symbols of the former are vague, and 
as it were, universal; of the latter 
restricted and concrete. “Pas la 
couleur, rien que la nuance,” Verlaine 
writes ; and his poems, where we often 
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find shade merging into shade with no 
definite transitions, reflect this modern 
type of mind with its vague ideals 
and universal longings. “There are 
poems of Verlaine,” Mr. Symons says, 
“which go as far as verse can go to 
become pure music.” We might say 
that no doubt it was great progress to 
have verse divested of sense, were it 
not so common a phenomenon ; but 
perhaps it is juster to say that, as we 
have had poets who aimed at imita- 
ting the effects of a statue or a paint- 
ing, so now we have those who would 
reproduce the effects of Wagner’s 
orchestral music. 

As I have said, the sceptical critic 
does not dare to blame; he is not 
sufficiently sure of himself to be able 
to condemn. Mr. Symons does so 
rarely. He keeps his hardest words 
for Zola, and indeed it is scarcely 
surprising. Heap horror on horror, 
and in the end you will either dull or 
disgust the mind. “We are shown 
too much wretchedness,” says a French 
critic of this variety of literature, 
“too many crimes; passions grown 
over-great, and dashed violently to- 
gether, flaunt their ravages too 
insufferably.” But he even thus 
speaks of Leconte de Lisle: “ The self 
which he expresses through so many 
immobile masks is almost never a 
realisable human being, who has lived 
and loved. Thus it is not merely that 
all this splendid writing, so fine as 
literature in the abstract, can never 
touch the multitude, but that for the 
critic of literature also there is a sense 
of something lacking.” But, he has 
told us, “we can see or receive, in 
people or things, only our part of 
them.” On his own principles, the 
fault should lie, not in the poet, but in 
the critic and the multitude, and, no 
doubt, in them who are to come after. 
Their eyes are dulled and they cannot 
see. 

And this is the end of judicial 


criticism. The literary ideal, which 
was once definite and limited, has 
tended to become indefinite and uni- 
versal, so that it affords no basis for 
judgment and comparison of merits. 
Its only function now is that of jour- 
nalistic selection for the benefit of 
a contemporary public. All it tells us 
is certain details of the critic’s auto- 
biography ; he has delighted in this, 
he has grown irritated over that,— 
details whose importance depends 
solely on the critic’s personality. But 
if the expansion of the literary ideal 
has destroyed judicial criticism, it has 
rendered scientific criticism possible. 
Beauty lying in everything if only we 
had eyes to see, it will matter little 
whether we have eyes to see it or not ; 
it must be there equally in either 
case. Consequently one need not 
trouble about it, or play the part, 
with Mr. Symons, of door-keeper in 
her house. We shall not admit this 
one and deny that, because all have 
an equal right to entrance, an equal 
right to such altars as their admirers 
choose to raise. The Temple of Beauty 
is, as it were, full of countless altars ; 
before some of them there are eager 
throngs of worshippers, while on 
others the fire has died for lack of 
ministrants ; but none, even though 
covered with dead ashes, may be 
broken down, for who can tell when 
a new worshipper may come with 
fresh incense and unfaded garlands? 

The scientific critic is not then a 
judge of beauty. His aims, whether 
higher or lower, are different. He 
would form an inductive science to 
explain, not what the ideal literature 
should be, but why literature is what 
it is. He desires neither to praise or 
blame, he wishes only to understand. 
He may proceed in two ways. He 
may regard the work itself or its 
psychological significance. 

The one method, then, is to regard 
the work itself exclusively. This has 
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at least many excellent claims to vali- 
dity, which are all set forth at length 
in Professor Moulton’s SHAKESPEARE 
as A Dramatic Artist, a well-known 
and remarkable book. According to 
his theory also the critical search for 
beauty is vain. But since literature, 
—for Mr. Moulton narrows the issue 
down to the question of literary criti- 
cism, while theories, such as Mr. 
Symons’s, apply to all the imitative 
arts,—offers us a definite series of 
facts which are observable and sus- 
ceptible of analysis, these facts must 
be capable of affording us the basis 
of a science, the science of inductive 
criticism. “If there is an inductive 
science of economy, men’s voluntary 
actions in pursuit of wealth, why,” he 
very pertinently asks, “should there 
not be an inductive science of art, 
men’s voluntary actions in pursuit of 
the beautiful?” We are, then, to take 
these facts, the works of literary art, 
and subject them to a searching 
analysis. We shall not enquire 
whether this or that page be beautiful ; 
but we shall examine its contents and 
their relations with what precedes and 
what follows. We shall conduct our 
analysis on two main lines, examining 
the work as regards its matter and its 
structure. We shall classify works as 
they vary from one or the other of 
these two aspects. We shall be par- 
ticularly interested in watching their 
modifications, and tracing the subtle 
changes by which one species is merged 
in another, Finally we shall aim at 
writing the physiology of literature ; 
and our work will be so securely 
founded that, once the survey is com- 
plete, posthumous criticism will only 
have to deal with the new forms that 
may appear. 

And Mr. Moulton not only inti- 
mates this in the introduction to his 
book, but he practises his doctrines in 
a manner that is highly interesting. 
Perhaps sometimes he is a little incon- 


sistent with himself, in his treatment 
of Shakespeare’s “reduction of diffi- 
culties,” for example. A reduced 
difficulty can hardly be other than a 
beauty, an unreduced difficulty than 
a fault; and as he himself says with 
perfect truth, the inductive critic has 
nothing to do with faults and beauties. 
But these are trifles. He seems 
indeed to have succeeded almost en- 
tirely in separating, as he says, interest 
and perception of beauty, and by 
beauty he means nothing more than 
the qualities of a literary work. He 
thus analyses the structure of the 
Psalms, regarding them as so much 
literature; or he examines in detail 
examples of the Shakespearean drama ; 
or he traces the development of the 
ancient classical stage: but he always 
treats only questions of fact, such as 
any one of no matter what degree of 
culture may verify for himself. Here, 
you observe, there is no question of 
neglecting one’s predecessors ; their 
assertions must be tested, but once 
they are seen to be in accordance 
with the phenomena they describe, 
there is an end; if they are true, 
there is so much the less labour 
remaining to be accomplished. 

But this criticism deals with the 
creature, not the creator. Shakes- 
peare is not analysed, but Lear and 
OrueLLto and Tue Tempest. Their 
structure ; the various actions which 
the plot contains, and their relations 
one with another; the motive force 
which carries on the drama from the 
beginning of its action to the end,— 
such are the facts which are presented 
and classified. The problem suggested 
to us is not the peculiar force and 
charm of Shakespeare’s drama ; Soph- 
ocles is not presented as the bloom of 
the Attic tragedy, budding in Alschy- 
lus and fading in Euripides ; but Mr. 
Moulton applies to their works a keen 
analysis, rigorously classifying the 
varieties of action, and curiously de- 
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composing the passion which arises, 
not in the spectators, but in the char- 
acters themselves. 

This is certainly science, and equally 
certainly it is criticism; but thismethod, 
were it single, would unduly restrict 
the field of criticism. It deals only 
with the structure, and indeed Mr. 
Moulton seems peculiarly interested 
in the structure of a work of art. 
It is for this reason, one supposes, that 
he has selected the drama for especial 
treatment, since its structure is so 
easily traceable, and it offers him such 
convincing instances of literary devel- 
opment. And perhaps this explains, 
too, the value which he assigns to 
translations from the classical lan- 
guages. I think he would say that 
their use resembled the study of a 
plaster cast where the original statue 
was unobtainable ; and of course the 
structure of a work is entirely repro- 
ducible in a translation, even down to 
the variations of metre which are so 
prominent in Greek drama. But the 
structure of a play is not the whole 
play ; it forms, as it were, only its 
skeleton. A work may be perfectly 
articulated, and yet be dead. There 
are certain differences in structure 
between ALL For Love, and ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA, but it is impossible to 
assert that these are the only differ- 
ences. Piero de’ Medici set Michael 
Angelo to mould figures of snow. 
Their beauty lasted for a day, but the 
world still pauses before the figures of 
Twilight and Dawn in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. 

Here is a problem which Mr. Moul- 
ton does not attempt to solve, yet this 
too is surely susceptible of scientific 
treatment. It is the psychology of 
literature, as the other is its physio- 
logy. Its function is to determine 
and analyse the conditions under 
which the relation of beauty arises 
between the reader and the work. 
Here too we have a series of facts ; 
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on the one side the work, on the other 
the reader, and uniting them, the 
sentiment of beauty. It is the aim of 
the psychological critic to discover the 
terms common to the one side and the 
other of the equation; and the result 
of his work will show, not literary, 
but psychological development. Taine, 
of course, has given us the great ex- 
ample of this in his History or Ene- 
LisH LITERATURE, but elsewhere, in 
his PaivosopnHy oF Art, he compli- 
cates, and indeed violates, his method 
by an attempt to find a basis of secure 
judgment. Beauty, he says, is not a 
positive quality; men find it, some 
here, some there ; and we cannot tell 
which of them are right. Beauty 
consists in a certain relation between 
the reader and the book read. But 
since there are many characteristics 
common to men of all ages, we may 
formulate a type to which all men will 
more or less approach, and from which 
we may conclude what qualities in a 
work of art will produce most widely 
that relation which we describe as 
beauty. In this manner, through a 
sufficiently severe analysis, we may 

formulate a true science of xsthetics. 

It was a brilliant idea; but unhappily 

Taine ignored the fact that the human 

race does not vary about any fixed 

type, developing now in one direction, 

now in another ; but it moves steadily 

away from primitive man towards 

some type of which we can form no 

conception. His theory, then, like 

that of the judicial critic, may hold 

good for the past and the present, but 

not for the future. 

But in spite of Taine’s later effort 
to formulate a criterion of beauty, his 
earlier method was extremely valu- 
able, if not for its positive results, 
at least for its suggestiveness. His 
knowledge of England and English 
literature, as a recent writer has 
pointed out, was not, and indeed from 
the nature of the case could hardly 
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be, sufficient for the accomplishment 
of a work which we might accept as 
definitive. But his was the earliest 
example of a new method of treating 
literature, and Mr. Courthope’s His- 
ToRY OF ENGLIsH PorTry shows us 
how productive this new method may 
be. This work, too, is only a sketch 
of what the final psychological treat- 
ment of literature will mean. The 
sketch must be filled in: in many 
points, no doubt, it will be modified ; 
and we must still wait awhile for 
those who will accomplish the work 
which Mr. Courthope and Mr. Moul- 
ton have begun. But we shall not 
wait in vain, for the history of the 
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mind is the history of its triumphant 
conquest and organisation of the brute 
facts which surround and are presented 
to it. These facts are slowly perceived. 
It takes time to catch the full signifi- 
cance of their relations one to another. 
And when the facts are obscure, as 
they are in all the moral sciences, 
there must be many premature at- 
tempts to classify and correlate them. 
But sooner or later, even these evasive 
facts of the moral world must sur- 
render something of their secret ; and 
only those who lack the self-contained 
strength of expectation rashly despair 
of the final co-ordination of the facts 
of art. 
H. Hersert Dopwe t. 
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THE diversity and beauty of the 
commonest birds’ eggs to be found in 
any half acre of country garden or 
woodland have long impressed them- 
selves upon observant people as facts 
which invited some comment, and 
successive explanations have accord- 
ingly been forthcoming which reflect 
pretty accurately the way in which 
we have changed our general attitude 
towards the world of Nature about 
us. Forty or fifty years back all such 
questions were considered fully dis- 
posed of by replying that the archi- 
tecture of birds’ nests and the colours 
and the markings of birds’ eggs were 
made beautiful and various in order 
to give gratification to man’s natural 
taste for beauty and variety. It had 


not then occurred to anybody to think 
of “man’s place in the universe ” as 
a question which admitted of any two 


answers, or to consider that man’s 
ideas of beauty might after all have 
been shaped according to the pattern 
of what he saw in the world around 
him. Nowadays we have given up 
the view that flowers are sweet- 
scented, or ants industrious, merely 
for the purpose of stimulating our 
own olfactory or moral sense; and 
every intelligent Board School child 
has the theory of “protective mimi- 
cry” ready upon the tip of its tongue 
to explain why a blackbird’s eggs are 
speckled and green, and a plover’s 
spotted and brown. 

We are right, no doubt, in accept- 
ing this principle of protective mimicry 
as the main controlling power in the 
innumerable variations of colour and 
markings in birds’ eggs. But it is 
perfectly clear and plain that there 
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are also dozens of cases in which the 
principle in its bare and positive shape 
does not hold good at all. Every- 
body who has ever tried to find a 
plover’s nest knows very well how 
wonderfully the eggs are safeguarded 
from the eyes of their enemies by 
their likeness to the brown clods 
among which they lie. But it is 
equally obvious that there is no sort 
of imitative effect about the white egg 
of the kingfisher, or barn-owl, or 
stock-dove as it lies in its natural 
situation in a black nest-hole. Nor 
can it be said that there exists any 
real protective similarity between 
the blue, black-speckled eggs of the 
common thrush and the brown mud 
lining of its nest, or between the pale 
blue, purple-spotted egg of the bull- 
finch and the dusky fibrous cushion on 
which it rests. The number of cases 
in which the human eye finds any 
difficulty in distinguishing birds’ eggs 
from their natural surroundings is in 
fact proportionately very small, and 
such cases are almost invariably those 
in which the eggs, like the plover’s, 
are laid away from all cover on the 
bare and open ground. And if we 
human beings find no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them, it is hardly to be 
supposed that the eyes of squirrels 
and weasels and jays and magpies, 
and other egg-eating animals and 
birds, will be any worse off. The 
likelihood, in fact, is all the other 
way. It is plain therefore that the 
principle of protective mimicry cannot 
be accepted in the undiscriminating 
fashion in which it is wont to be 
applied by what is known as popular 
science, and many of the necessary 
P 
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qualifications and exceptions are 
particularly interesting and curious. 

No surprise need be felt that the 
white eggs of the owl and woodpecker 
and stock-dove, to take three out of 
many instances, show no similarity in 
colour to their surroundings in their 
dark nest-hole, for the high degree 
of safety of such a situation makes 
further protection unnecessary. Not 
even the sea-bird on an inaccessible 
crag is safer from interference with its 
eggs and young than the woodpecker 
or wryneck in its nest deep in the 
heart of an ash or beech in a Surrey 
spinney. At the other end of the 
scale of what may be called structural 
security come all the different kinds 
of plovers, the dunlins and redshanks 
and the whole race of shore-birds, with 
the nightjar of the inland heaths and 
commons, and many others besides ; 
and all these birds, which lay their 
eggs with not so much as a leaf or 
wisp of grass to shield them, lay 
eggs accordingly which it puzzles the 
keenest eye to detect as they lie on 
their bed of naked earth or shingle. 
Between these two extremes, in the 
scale of structural protection, come 
the whole army of birds, great and 
small, which build nests in trees and 
bushes and the grass and herbage 
of the meadows and _bank-sides. 
Roughly speaking, all these birds, 
which include many of the commonest 
and best-known British species as 
well as some of the rarest, lay eggs 
midway between the highly protec- 
tive pattern of the plovers and night- 
jars and the absolutely non-protective 
and unspotted type of the owls and 
woodpeckers and stock-doves. Thus 
it appears that British birds’ eggs, 
which offer a very complete and repre- 
sentative field of study, fall, one may 
say, into three classes, and that the 
imitative principle is operative in 
three different degrees, according to 
the particular need of each class for 
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highly specialised protection of this 
sort. First come the eggs which are 
snugly laid away in holes, and these 
are white and not imitative at all; 
then come those which are laid in 
nests more or less well hidden in 
trees or grass or bushes, and these 
are spotted and speckled in a way 
which makes them a good deal less 
conspicuous in their surroundings 
than they would be if they were 
white, but which are none the less 
very far from indistinguishable to 
any ordinary eyesight; and thirdly, 
there are those of the very highly 
imitative class which are laid 
absolutely in the open, and are 
consequently wholly dependent for 
safety upon their likeness to their 
environment. 

This then is the rule, and it is 
found to hold good in a general way 
of the eggs and nesting habits of 
every British bird. Though there are 
numerous exceptions, many of them 
can be seen to prove the rule in a 
very conspicuous manner by showing 
just why they are exceptions, and 
that they transgress for a perfectly 
good reason. Certain other cases, 
however, remain fascinating mysteries 
which we can hardly hope to solve 
till we can enter a good deal more 
closely than we can with our present 
knowledge into the life of birds and 
their natural enemies at nesting-time. 
The most obvious departures from the 
general rule are found, to begin with, 
in that fairly numerous class of eggs, 
such as the nuthatch’s and those of 
the great, blue, cole, and marsh tits, 
which though laid in holes in trees or 
rocks or other such safe and secret 
situations are not pure white at all, 
but spotted, and so would seem to 
belong to the second or partially 
imitative class. But the violation of 
of the rule, though obvious, is as a 
matter of fact more apparent than 
real. A great tit’s or nuthatch’s egg 
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is perfectly white in its ground-colour, 
instead of being tinted green or red 
or brown, like the great majority of 
the eggs which are laid in nests built 
in trees or bushes, such as the larks’ 
and finches’ and buntings’; and the 
reddish spots are so light and small 
that they only modify to a very 
slight extent the general tone of 
whiteness. These reddish freckles re- 
present the earliest step in protective 
development from pure white, and 
the same type is presented by the 
eggs of the tree-creeper, which builds 
its wisp of a nest in cunningly con- 
cealed cracks and crevices, but not, 
as a rule, in a positive tunnel, like 
the woodpecker and sandmartin, and 
also in the case of the wren and the 
willow-warbler and long-tailed tit, 
which nest among bushes and herb- 
age, but build elaborate roofed-in 
dwellings which hide the eggs so 
effectually from view that imitative 
protection is hardly required at all. 
Very often, too, there will be as 
many pure white eggs in a wren’s or 
long-tailed tit’s nest as spotted ones, 
which also goes to show that this 
speckled pattern is the earliest de- 
parture from the pure white type, 
and represents a stage in which the 
necessity of protective modification is 
not yet fixed and definite. Much 
more difficult to account for satisfac- 
torily are the blue eggs, of which the 
hedge-sparrow’s is the commonest, and 
perhaps the most beautiful, example. 
Blue eggs are found in almost every 
sort of situation, and in each case 
they offer a different puzzle. Some 
of them, such as the starling’s and 
the wheatear’s, are safely hidden 
away in the snuggest and darkest of 
nest-holes, and there seems no reason 
at all why they should not be white 
like the kingfisher’s or sandmartin’s. 
Others, like the hedge-sparrow’s and 
whinchat’s, are built in bush-nests, 
without seeming to conform in the 


slightest degree to the requirements 
of the situation. There is hardly the 
remotest degree of protective imita- 
tion to be observed, for instance, in 
the case of the hedge-sparrow’s eggs, 
or in that of the common thrush’s, 
which for practical purposes are also 
blue, their spots being rarely numer- 
ous enough to tone down the ground- 
colour. Then, too, there are the 
heron’s, which are laid on great 
masses of sticks and roots exposed in 
the tree-tops even weeks before the 
leaves come. It has sometimes been 
supposed that our own sense of colour 
may be different in certain respects 
from that possessed by many animals, 
just as it has been actually proved 
by experiments that whole tribes of 
savages are extensively colour-blind, 
when tried by familiar tests. If it 
were one day to be discovered that 
magpies and squirrels were similarly 
blind to blue, we should then have 
an explanation of how it comes to 
be possible for the hedge-sparrow to 
go on laying those conspicuous-looking 
eggs of hers with perfect impunity. 
But even so, we should be as far as 
ever from understanding how it is 
worth while for wheatears and star- 
lings to lay blue eggs, when other 
hole-building birds get along perfectly 
well with white ones. 

The most striking exception of all 
to the main rule, perhaps, is seen in 
the case of the common woodpigeon 
or ringdove, and its smaller congener 
the turtledove, which visits our coun- 
try only for the nesting-season. These 
two birds lay perfectly white eggs, 
which seem to need all the protection 
of the woodpecker’s hewn tunnel or 
the sandmartin’s burrowed gallery, 
and yet they are deposited upon the 
flat platforms of singularly open and 
conspicuous nests roughly thrown to- 
gether in a bush or tree. Nothing 
could be easier to detect than the 
woodpigeon’s large white eggs on 
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their bed of black dry twigs; they 
seem equally conspicuous either in 
deep shadow or the chequered sun- 
light that often falls upon them 
through the foliage, and one wonders 
how the birds can have come to nest 
in places apparently so unsuitable, or 
why, if this is the nesting-place which 
is natural to them, their eggs are not 
spotted like those of the rooks and 
blackbirds and chaffinches and all 
other birds that build among leaves 
and branches. The explanation 
seems to be this, and it illustrates the 
rule in a very remarkable way. The 
woodpigeon and the turtledove have 
in all probability only taken quite 
lately, as time goes in science, to 
building their nests in trees and 
bushes, and they retain the type 
of egg which was accommodated to 
their earlier practice of nesting in 
holes and crannies, as the rest of their 
family do at the present day. The 
rock-pigeon, for instance, the species 
which was domesticated at a very 
early date indeed and from which 
all our varieties of house-pigeon are 
derived, still nests, as is indicated by 
its name, in holes in cliffs and the 
sides of caves, while the fourth British 
species, the stock-dove, lays its eggs 
in the clefts and hollows of trees. 
Even: now the woodpigeon often be- 
trays a lingering affection for the old 
habit of hole-building, for it is fond 
of nesting in the hollow of a thick 
ivybush, which is almost as dark and 
well concealed a situation as any hole 
in a rock-face or ancient elm. But 
a much clearer indication of recent 
change of habit is given by the 
extraordinary roughness and slight- 
ness of the nests of both the wood- 
pigeon and the turtledove. These 
haphazard platforms, through which 
the eggs can often be seen from below, 
would be a perfectly sufficient and satis- 
factory style of architecture for nests 
built on the solid floor of a hole in 
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a rock or tree, and are, im fact, 
almost exactly the sort of nest which 
birds in such situations do build. 
The woodpigeon and turtledove have 
changed their choice of a nesting-site, 
but in the infinite slowness of 
Nature’s processes their racial capa- 
city for nest-building, and their eggs 
of the common racial type, have as 
yet not changed to correspond. 

The principle of protective mimi- 
cry displays itself not only in the 
likeness of the eggs to their surround- 
ings, but in the plumage of the incu- 
bating bird, and sometimes in the 
design of the nest itself. Many nests, 
of course, resemble their surroundings 
very closely indeed, and it is likely to 
remain for long a question of dispute 
among naturalists how far the birds 
that build such nests deliberately and 
consciously make them blend with 
their surroundings by use of the same 
or similar coloured material, and how 
far the habit is merely one trans- 
mitted hereditarily, and formed origin- 
ally by the same principle of the 
survival of the fittest as developed 
the imitative colouring in the case 
of the eggs which most needed such 
a safeguard. Most people know the 
nest of the chaffinch, and the beauti- 
ful way in which its smooth outer 
walls are usually roughcast, so to 
speak, with shining lichens pulled 
from the trunk and branches of trees. 
When a chaflinch’s nest is built, 
as it very often is, in the boughs of 
an apple or other lichen-covered tree, 
the coat of lichen naturally makes it 
hard to distinguish from its surround- 
ings, and the protective effect is con- 
sequently very considerable. But 
when the nest is placed among ivy, 
or in a holly-bush, or, as is sometimes 
the case, in a tall and straggling 
gorse-stem, the coating of lichen is 
still, as a rule, retained, though it 
then makes the nest much more con- 
spicuous than if it was dropped. In 
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a small percentage of cases the chaf- 
finch does do without this coating 
of lichens, and the nest is then, to 
outward view, a cup of green moss. 
If this type were always adopted 
when the nest was built in gorse or 
ivy, and the lichens added when 
there were also lichens on the ad- 
jacent branches, the protective scheme 
would be completely and properly 
carried out ; but as a matter of fact, 
when these unlichened nests occur, 
they are just as likely as not to be 
found resting against the trunk of an 
oak or elm which is thickly covered 
with the grey parasitic growth. Here, 
again, as we saw in the case of the 
eggs, the principle of protective imita- 
tion is not carried out fully and com- 
pletely ; it remains no more than a 
strong general tendency. It is far 


less general, too, in the case of nests 
than of eggs; most birds rely for the 
safety of their nests on concealing 
them altogether among the foliage, 


or on the defence of their own beaks 
and wings and claws, rather than on 
protective assimilation of this kind. 

Such are the imitative provisions, 
somewhat partial and incomplete in 
their incidence, which safeguard the 
nesting arrangements of birds which 
build in the cover of trees, bushes and 
herbage of every sort and kind. It 
is the birds in this class which are 
the nest-builders par excellence, and 
produce the many beautiful structures 
which for diversity and ingenuity are 
hardly surpassed in the whole range 
of animal life. 

Passing to the third group, those 
which lay their eggs on the bare and 
open soil with hardly anything in the 
nature of a nest at all, we find a 
strikingly different set of provisions 
for the safe hatching and rearing of 
the young. It is obvious, to begin 
with, that in this case it is not sutffi- 
cient that the eggs, as we have 
already noticed, should be almost 
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invisible from their likeness to their 
surroundings; the sitting bird must 
be made equally hard to detect, or 
else they will only be safe during the 
few days before incubation begins, or 
in the short intervals afterwards 
when she is absent from the nest 
during her hasty meal-times. Some- 
thing also must be done to protect the 
young ones, hatched on the bare and 
naked ground, during the early stages 
of their growth. The invisibility of 
many of these ground-nesting birds 
when sitting on their eggs is even 
more remarkable than the way in 
which the surroundings are imitated 
in the colour and markings of the 
eggs themselves. Protective imita- 
tion in Nature is effected, broadly 
speaking, in two different ways. The 
first is when one organism definitely 
assumes the appearance of another, 
as in the well-known case of the 
“stick” and “leaf” insects, or of the 
numerous other insects which, though 
unarmed or good for food themselves, 
escape the attacks of enemies owing 
to their close external resemblance to 
distinct species which are provided 
with stings, or are otherwise indigest- 
ible or unsavoury. By the second 
method what is aimed at is not de- 
finiteness of appearance but indefi- 
niteness, and the imitator escapes 
observation by merging and blurring 
its own individual shape and outline 
into the general scheme of its sur- 
roundings. It is well known how 
difficult it is to detect a hen pheasant 
on her nest, and how readily the eye 
will pass her over as part of the 
mottled leaf-carpet of the covert ; and 
a very large number of other birds 
owe their safety and that of their 
eggs at nesting-time to the same pro- 
tective device. The play of light and 
shadow is as useful as actual contrasts 
of colour and outline in producing 
a broken mottled effect which the 
plumage of the bird can simulate ; 
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and this principle is of course a great 
safeguard to many birds at other 
times besides the breeding-season. 
Even birds of the most bold and con- 
spicuous markings, such as the oyster- 
catcher or sheldrake, will often 
become invisible at a very little 
distance, when resting on the shore, 
or swimming on the tide; the light 
patches in their plumage drop out 
of sight, their whole outline seems to 
fall to pieces, and the dark mark- 
ings become stones, wisps of seaweed, 
shadows of ripples on the water, or a 
dozen things more. The only point 
that betrays a sitting bird at close 
quarters is her small, bright, beady 
eye, and this is very easily overlooked 
even by anyone who is actually on the 
search for it. Very perfect is the 
imitative protection in the case of 
such a bird as the nightjar, when it 
lays its eggs in its characteristic 


haunts in a stony wood or common. 
While the bird is sitting, there is 


to all appearance nothing but the 
mottled expanse of dry earth and 
short heather and general litter of 
dry sticks and leaves and gorse- 
needles ; put her up, and while she 
flits round in perfect silence or sits 
lengthways in her own fashion on 
some rail or bough, one sees how one 
might have passed by the pair of 
marked eggs a hundred times, and 
never noticed anything but the 
stained, rounded flint-pebbles that are 
scattered all about. The imitation 
is complete in either case. 

The safety of the young of these 
ground-building birds during the early 
days of their existence is secured by a 
special provision which exempts them 
altogether from the callow and help- 
less stage which is passed by most 
young birds in the nest. It would 
obviously not be sufficient any longer 
to make the young ones invisible in 
their surroundings, as was enough for 
the eggs and the sitting hen, for no 
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amount of protective imitation could 
conceal the young family if the 
parents were constantly coming and 
going with food. The young birds of 
this class, which includes, of course, 
our farmyard ducks and chickens, 
and in fact all our domestic birds 
except pigeons, are very different in 
general development and appearance 
at the age of a few days from the 
helpless nestlings of doves or finches 
or swallows; and speaking generally 
they are as attractive-looking as the 
others are the reverse. They go 
through a stage of youthful high 
spirits something like the period of 
puppy or kittenhood, whereas other 
young birds, though sometimes quaint 
and interesting little objects in their 
way, pass straight from infantile 
apathy to adult sobriety and shrewd- 
ness. But despite all their parents’ 
care and their own activity and re- 
sourcefulness, the mortality among 
them during the first two or three 
weeks of their existence is very great, 
much greater than among those birds 
which pass a sheltered infancy in the 
nest ; and this is probably the reason 
why many of these ground-nesting 
birds lay more eggs than the average 
number. 

In all these relations of bird-life it 
is possible to detect protective prin- 
ciples of the greatest importance and 
interest, though they are visibly opera- 
tive in different degrees, and over a 
varying extent of the whole field 
which offers itself to our view. But 
owing to the vast number of inter- 
acting influences which are involved, 
and the infinite slowness with which 
Nature adjusts her balance, there still 
remains much that we cannot as yet 
pretend to account for, or to fit into 
any connected system of explanation 
in the light of the knowledge that we 
have so far gained. 
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JAN, 


I mapg Jan’s acquaintance in Am- 
sterdam. He lived in a very small 
street with a very long name, some- 
where between the Kalverstraat and 
the Singel. He was not a handsome 
man. He was short, and his arms 
were very long ; his lank hair was the 
colour of unripe corn, in his eyes was 
the passionless blue of skimmed milk, 
and his complexion was pale brown ; 
his nose, in profile, was almost an 
equilateral triangle. It was impossible 
to guess his age ; he might have been 
at any year between seventeen and 
seventy. 

I forget how we first met. Jan’s 
figure in his blue blouse, much-patched 
trousers, high black cap and wooden 
shoes, is as closely woven into the 
background of my Dutch experiences 
as are the windmills and canals in the 
scenery. 

Jan’s profession, or professions, per- 
plexed me. He was never a week out 
of work, but he was rarely at the 
same work for a week. Sometimes he 
was a gardener and worked in the 
Vondel Park; at other times I saw 
him on the dam much occupied with 
the tram-lamps; now he would get a 
job on a barge, either unloading or 
punting; and then he would play 
ferryman on the Amstel ; occasionally, 
during the vegetable season, he would 
repair to the home of his grandmother 
at Zaandam, and hawk new potatoes 
with a barrow drawn by his grand- 
mother’s dogs. 

I had drifted to Amsterdam on a 
tour round some of the European 
picture-galleries. I meant to stay 
three days and see the Night Watch 
and the Ryks Museum. I stayed 


three months, and saw, under Jan’s 
guidance, a good deal of the national 
life,—the peasant life, that is to say, 
for in these days wealth eclipses race- 
traditions and has a nationality of its 
own, levelling its subjects to a cosmo- 
politan routine of hotels, where Ger- 
man waiters, French cooking, and 
English upholstery generate an atmo- 
sphere that defies latitude and longi- 
tude, and relegates the colour and 
flavour of locality to the working 
classes. Jan showed me the pictur 
esque side of Dutch life ; if it were 
the under-side, it was not his fault 
that civilisation sweeps what is pic- 
turesque from the surface. He also 
imparted to me a fairly useful smat- 
tering of his somewhat intricate 
mother-tongue, and incidently all the 
bad language thereof. 

I was introduced to the household 
of Jan’s grandmother, who lived in a 
little green wooden house in sight of a 
forest of windmills, and whose wrin- 
kled face in its frame of a crisp white 
cap suggested a Rembrandt canvas. 
I was introduced to Jan’s great chum, 
a villainously dirty diamond cutter in 
the Ghetto, and to the drunken skipper 
of a clumsy peat barge from the 
north, — but they do not belong to 
this story. 

I always meant to return to Hol- 
land; but I had to work hard, and 
money was scarce. The months 
melted into years and I remained in 
London. 

About five years after my idle holi- 
day in the byways of Amsterdam, 
my work took me daily to the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum, and 
my income necessitated my making 
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my home in a dingy room over a 
small baker’s shop in the Tottenham 
Court Road. It was a very small 
shop. Two shelves round it held the 
loaves of bread, bags of flour, and tins 
of biscuits that were the whole stock- 
in-trade. In the window were dis- 
played trays of sticky buns and 
unappetising slabs of cake. A red 
label on the door advertised the fact 
that afternoon tea was served at the 
round, marble-topped, rickety table 
at the back of the shop in front of the 
counter. 

When I returned from my work at 
six every afternoon, I had tea at 
the rickety marble-topped table, and 
watched Mrs. Garford, the mistress of 
the establishment, presiding over the 
counter; Mr. Garford lived downstairs 
with the ovens. Her treatment of cus- 
tomers was peculiar, though dignified. 
She spent her time knitting severe 
grey under-garments, and when the 
jerky door-bell announced the entrance 
of a patron, she raised her head with 
an expression of displeasure on her 
countenance marked enough to reduce 
the intruder to a state of abject apol- 
ogy. But at the hour when my ob- 
servations were taken the customers 
were mostly tiny children, wizened 
wisps of humanity, with huge bags, 
making timid enquiries concerning the 
disposal of stale bread and broken bis- 
cuits. When times were good, or when 
editors paid up, I could put buns into 
the cold, dirty little fingers, though 
Mrs. Garford frowned, and complained 
that such proceedings encouraged a 
business she could very well dispense 
with. 

One evening, as I sat over my 
heavy cup of tea, a little man shuffled 
up to the counter and demanded a 
halfpennyworth of stale bread. De- 
spite the English clothes he wore I 
recognised his familiar gait and bear- 
ing. 

“ By Jove! Jan, by all that’s won- 


derful! Have you forgotten me, Jan?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Hé! Mynheer Peter!” returned 
Jan without the slightes€ astonish- 
ment ; but he shook hands and I think 
his queer face brightened a little: we 
had been good friends. 

A pause ensued. Jan was not com- 
municative and sought neither confi- 
dences nor interest. 

“ How is your grandmother, Jan?” 
was what occurred to me as the politest 
question to begin with. 

“ Dead,” said Jan. 

“ Dead?” My accents were meant 
to convey regret and sympathy. 

“ Buried,” added Jan firmly. 

There was nothing for it but more 
questions. 

“What made you come to London?” 

Jan grunted. 

“What do you think of it now 
you're here?” 

“ Dirty,” said Jan cheerfully, put- 
ting down his halfpenny and beginning 
to envelope his bread in the folds of a 
red handkerchief. ‘“ Damned dirty.” 

Further examination elicited the 
information that he had found employ- 
ment in the work-room of a neighbour- 
ing furniture shop, and that he was 
living in an unsavoury slum near 
Windmill Street. As he passed out 
of the door he turned round and 
asked : “ How goes it with you, Myn- 
heer Peter?” 

“Pretty well, thanks.” 

Jan grunted again, and disappeared 
in the human stream on the pave- 
ment, leaving me to enjoy a lecture 
from Mrs. Garford on the probably 
deplorable consequences of my associ- 
ation with what she, with the disarm- 
ing snobbishness of a motherly woman, 
denounced as low acquaintances. 

I saw Jan two or three times a 
week after that night. Our meetings 
were cordial, if brief ; and our mutual 
esteem was not diminished by our 
mutual reserve. He always came into 
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the shop at the same hour, and always 
made the same purchase, a halfpenny- 
worth of bread; but one day I was 
surprised to hear him asking the price 
of every cake on view. Mrs. Garford 
showing herself supremely bored at 
this catechism, as he betrayed not the 
slightest intention of buying more 
than his one loaf, he turned to me 
and enquired if I were going out. 
From past experience of Jan’s methods 
I interpreted the hint as an invitation 
and took up my hat. “TI will walk a 
little way with you, Jan,” I said. 
His silent acquiescence told me that 
I had taken my cue rightly, and we 
went out together. 

After a little hesitation Jan crossed 
the road and made for the comparative 
seclusion of Bedford Square. We 
walked round it while Jan seemed to 
be making up his mind about some- 
thing. Presently he began, in Dutch, 
as though he found it easier: “ You 
will not take it amiss, Mynheer Peter, 


that I confide in you?” 

“ Rather not! What’s up?” said I 
cheerily. 

When we reached the third side of 
the square he blurted out: “I am 
married.” 

I was surprised to an uncomplimen- 


tary degree; but my amazement 
seemed to please him. He nodded 
with great satisfaction, and repeated, 
“* Ja, Ja, I am a married man.” 

“‘ Many congratulations, Jan! How 
long ago was the wedding ?” 

After some deliberation Jan replied 
that he had been married for three 
years, adding with immense pride that 
his wife’s name was Wilhelmina. 

“Then she is Dutch?” 

“No, Mynheer, she is English. 
She has your English brown hair. 
She is tall,—but tall! And her eyes 
are large—enormous !” 

Jan’s gesticulations seemed to imply 
that his wife was as tall as the lamp- 
post we had just passed, and that her 
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eyes were the size of the square round 
which we were still wandering. 

“You must introduce me to her, 
Jan,” I suggested. 

Murmuring something about being 
much honoured, he seemed to shuffle 
back to his usual reticence, and we 
parted. 

The next time we met I politely 
enquired after Wilhelmina’s health. 
I was informed that she was very 
well, and delic: tely led to understand 
that Jan expected another addition to 
his little family. 

* Another one, Jan? 
child, then ?” 

“Two, Mynheer ; a boy and alittle 
maid, splendid children. They take 
after their mother; they are hand- 
some,—damned handsome.” I believe 
Jan was under the impression that 
the expletive with which he usually 
qualified his adjectives was the correct 
superlative; it was the only one I 
ever heard him use. 

The new arrival was a girl. Jan 
explained that he preferred girls, and 
seemed to be pleased that his tastes 
had been consulted ; though he added 
immediately that he was glad his 
eldest was ason. I asked Jan to let 
me see his offspring, and occasionally I 
sent them a few sweets or oranges ; 
but each time that I was to be taken 
to Jan’s home something intervened. 
Once I was hurriedly sent off to review 
a new play produced down at Brighton ; 
once the children developed measles. 
Another time I was told that Wilhel- 
mina was ill. Jan’s queer little face 
was screwed into an anxious frown ; 
he looked quite ill himself, and I did 
not see him for a fortnight. Then I 
met him in Charing Cross Road, look- 
ing pinched and wan, but he cheered 
up when I spoke to him. From the 
depths of a spacious pocket he pro- 
duced a screw of paper, and unfurled 
about a yard of cheap yellow ribbon. 

“T have been buying ribbon for 


Have you a 
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Wilhelmina,” he said. “ Wilhelmina 
is better and is having a new bonnet. 
It is to be a fine bonnet.” 

While he carefully folded up his 
treasure again I was wondering 
whether Wilhelmina was not a little 
extravagant. She had been ill; ill- 
ness meant expense, and Jan looked 
decidedly shabby and in low water. 
It seemed an odd moment to buy fine 
new bonnets. But he seemed pleased, 
and it was certainly not my business, 
so I enquired after the babies and 
went on my way. 

That winter was a very severe one. 
Each time I met Jan he looked thinner 
and more shrivelled. I began to sus- 
pect that he was hard up, and once 
I offered to lend him a little money. 
The sum I offered was not a large one 
because I happened to be exceedingly 
hard up myself; but Jan haughtily 
refused it. He had plenty of money, 
he said ; and he added that he had a 
great many friends who could afford to 
lend him money better than I could. 


Jan’s manners were never particularly 
gracious. 

Two days afterwards he crossed the 
street to show me a toy he had pur- 


chased for his baby. It was a gaudy 
little ball on a piece of elastic. He 
had probably given a penny for it, and 
he showed it to me with child-like 
glee. My mind was a little easier 
about him ; he looked cold, and ill, and 
half-starved, but I reasoned that if he 
could afford to buy toys for his children 
he could not be so poor as he appeared 
to be. 

For some weeks after that 1 did 
not see him. Then one evening 
the post brought me an almost 
illegible scrawl on a post-card. ‘To 
Mynheer Peter—I am ill, Mynheer, 
very ill. Jan.” 

It was a raw foggy evening as I 
groped my way to the address at the 
top of the card ; the street-lights shone 


as faintly luminous round clouds, and 
the staircase up which I stumbled 
at the end of my journey was as dark 
as the street outside was dirty. 
Eventually I found my way into a 
small room at the top of the house. 
A woman, the parish nurse, was 
attending to the spark of fire in the 
tiny grate, and Jan lay motionless on 
a narrow bed. 

“If you want to see him, you're 
only just in time,” said the woman. 
“He's sinking fast. He has been 
talking, but I can’t understand a word 
he says.” 

“Poor old Jan!” I exclaimed. I 
went across to the bed, and he opened 
his eyes. 

“ Hé, mynheer,” he said very feebly. 
He panted for breath, and then he 
murmured, “‘ About Wilhelmina.” 

“All right, old fellow,” I said 
soothingly. “I'll look after Wilhel- 
mina and the kiddies.” 

But he looked unsatisfied. 

“Where's his wife?” I asked. 
*Couldn’t she be here, and the chil- 
dren? He wants them.” 

“He is delirious,” answered the 
nurse. “ He hasn’t got any wife or 
children.” 

Before I could contradict the wo- 
man, Jan’s hand touched my sleeve. 

“T was so lonely, mynheer Peter,” 
he said apologetically, “so damned 
lonely.” 

Those were his last words. 

I found the piece of yellow ribbon 
and the little toy carefully wrapped up 
and stowed away in an old wooden box. 
I put them into Jan’s hands, and his 
little romance, his make-believe happi- 
ness, was buried with him. 

I suppose he found comfort in 
impressing me with tales of his in- 
vented wife and children. Perhaps 
he invented his game of happiness to 
impress himself, and found that a 
spectator made it more real. 
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THERE exists an enchanting theory 
to the effect that the true critic must 
be capable of emotional transfusion. 
It is held that analytical power con- 
sists in divination, that the accurate 
understanding of another is the fruit 
of psychical sympathy, that every 
great writer gains sooner or later, 
in one of kindred passions and tastes, 
his appreciative critic. It is possible 
that the most erudite Shakespearean 
expositors may have been born sub- 
sequent to their destined hours, being 
originally intended by the gods for 
toastmasters or minstrels at the Mer- 
maid. 

I lay no claim to such mysterious 
endowment. I am a plain man, 
aud here expound a plain man’s 
views. I believe our great Mid- 
lander to have been one of simple 
tastes and habits, yet convivial and 
witty, one who retained something 
of his shire’s dialect, and revelled in 
recollections of his youth. At the 
risk of literary damnation, I confess 
to liking him best as a delineator of 
low life. I acknowledge the regal 
state of Hamlet and Lear, of Othello, 
Macbeth, and Prospero. Falstaff’s 
tapestried chamber is above my 
favourite raftered room with the 
sanded floor and deal benches. The 
mere kings and queens and maids of 
honour, with Cassio, Petruchio, Ferdi- 
nand, Benedick and Beatrice, Orlando 
and Rosalind, and the rest of the 
glorious intriguers and lovers, I go 
not often amongst them. I prefer 
the carousals of the TweLrra Nicut 
blades, the surly devilries of the 
Kentish rioters, the tactics of the 
trio on the enchanted island, the 


quips and cranks of that unmatch- 
able army of jesters and _losels. 
Shakespeare knew his boor, body and 
soul, and pictured him accordingly, 
blunt, eager of immediate realisa- 
tion, intolerably emphatic, sensual as 
Silenus. The lout that Shakespeare 
drew I have met years ago, here 
and there in certain rustic localities, 
where God’s green still lingered on 
the land, where sometimes a brave 
lad went coursing of the warrened 
game by moonlight, ere all the dregs 
of the grand old peasantry had be- 
come shambling dolts and _ bilious 
Methodists. I have but to take up 
my Shakespeare to find myself back in 
a quaint corner of the Shires, with 
two or three stolid, shrewd, brave, 
unlettered originals who will steer 
the plough and walk the woods no 
more. 

It follows that the modern Shakes- 
pearean representation, with its in- 
cessant appeal to the spectatorial 
instinct, its frequent exaltation of 
mere lordly characters, and conse- 
quent compression of theautochthonous 
and original, does not delight me. 
I chanced to hear two young people 
discussing a performance of TuHE 
Merry Wives or Winpsor. “ Of 
course,” said one, “I went simply to 
see Mr. as Falstaff.” “ Why, 
certainly,” said the other; “it’s the 
only thing in the play.” They seemed 
to be under the impression that 
Shakespeare discovered Falstaff, but 
thet the fat knight was quite a 
common, disrespectable character until 
Mr. took him in hand and 
brought him out. “The only thing 
in the play!” Who represented Caius, 
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Quickly, Evans, the evergreen Shallow, 
the idiotic Slender? Who personated 
mine Host of the Garter, a character, 
line for line, as good as Falstaff him- 
self? Someone knows, no doubt, 
but no one seems to care. For my 
part, I stay away, having no wish to 
view my friend William’s sublime 
etceteras thus kicked into a corner. 
Are Shakespeare’s boors drawn from 
actual life? I believe they are; I 
seem to know they are. He may 
have been indebted to the ancients 
for much of his history, to Italian 
and English contemporaries for some 
of his plots, to tarry Jacks and 
nimble-tongued travellers for much of 
his geographical lore. For Lumpkin 
he had but to consult his memory. 
Any ordinarily observant and intel- 
ligent person acquainted with the 
rustic Midlands some forty years or 
so ago will be at home with Cade’s 
merry men, even with the clown that 
carries the worm to Cleopatra. The 


bitter old Shireland blood inspires 


almost every rustic utterance in the 
plays. Even the jesters are Midland 
boors in motley ; they vent according 
to lesson the punning sophistries de- 
manded by the Cockney groundlings, 
but their native spirit breaks through, 
unmistakable as daylight. 

The Shepherd and Clown in The 
Winter's Tae are undeniable Mid- 
landers. Strike out a few archaic 
rusticities, and their talk might have 
come straight from the mouths of old 
people once known to me. Says the 
Shepherd, when he first lights on the 
poor deserted little Perdita: “ Good 
luck, an’t be thy will! what have we 
here? Mercy on’s, a barne; a very 
pretty barne! A boy, or a child, I 
wonder? A pretty one; a very 
pretty one; sure some ’scape.” Then, 
as his son, the Clown, enters, he turns 
to him: “If thou’lt see a thing to 
talk on when thou art dead and 
rotten, come hither. Here's 
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a sight for thee; look thee. . . 
Look thee here. . . . It was told 
me I should be rich by the fairies.” 
Elsewhere the son says to the father, 
when there is like to be trouble over 
Perdita : “See, see; what a man you 
are now? . . . Show those 
things you found about her : 

this being done, let the law go whistle.” 
And, again, he says to Autolycus, 
when that merry rogue is playing on 
him with a tale of highway robbery, 
“Tf you had but looked big, and 
spit at him, he’d have run.” 

Here follow a few literal Midland- 
isms. Bottom: “Say what the play 
treats on.” Adam: “TI have lost my 
teeth in your service.” Sly: “ Sit 
by me, and let the world slip; we 
shall ne’er be younger.” Pandarus: 
“She fetches her breath as short 
as a new-ta’en sparrow.” Kent: “I 
have years on my back forty-eight.” 
Quickly: “Have a nayword, that 
you may know one another’s mind.” 
Slender: “If I did not think it had 
been Anne Page, would I might 
never stir!” Here is old Gobbo 
with: “Lord worshipped might he 
be ! what a beard hast thou got! thou 
hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin my fill-horse has on his tail.” 
Here is Touchstone, throwing aside 
his sententiousness, and telling of 
kisses showered upon Jane Smile’s 
batlet, and the cow’s dugs her pretty 
chopped hands had milked. Here 
is Davy, enquiring if anything is to 
be stopped from’ William’s wages to 
pay for the sack he lost at Hinckley 
fair. Here is Enobarbus, shouting, 
when the trumpets blare, “ Ho, says 
a’! There’s my cap!” Here is the 
Nurse in Romgzo anp JULIET protest- 
ing, just as Granny Tyrrell used, that 
she is so vexed, every part about her 
quivers. Here are two fishermen of 
Pentapolis spouting Midland proverbs, 
and talking of whales and misers, 
church, steeple, and bells. Nearly all 
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the above is in good Midland, and 
only needs the clipping of the final 
g’s, the doubling of certain vowels, 
and the deep, full-chested enunciation, 
to bring back certain bugbears and 
charmers of my childhood. As to 
characters drawn from contemporaries 
of the poet’s youth, I fall across them 
everywhere. The Athenian amateurs 
are the village masquers rehearsing, 
the Roman soldiers Charnwood yeo- 
men transmogrified, the Italian 
lackeys the Squire’s boisterous serv- 
ing-men armed with cudgel instead of 
sword and buckler; Charles the 
wrestler is the champion of the 
Cotswolds, Maria of Illyria my Lady’s 
tire-woman, the porter of Inverness 
Castle “nae Scot at a’,” but just 
drunken Gilbert of Tosspot Hall in 
Warwickshire. 

The boor issues from Shakespeare’s 
hands lumpish of aspect and in greasy 
jerkin clad, yet prolific of cramp say- 
ings and luminous proverbs, and with 
an enduring equipment of common 
sense. Of ideality and veneration 
the lout is destitute ; in his direct 
outlook comes nothing worthy of 
worship, nothing worthy of fear ex- 
cept the stocks, the scourge, and 
hunger, nothing worth much effort 
except ale, a stout wench, and the 
means of bare existence. The spirit 
of blunt mischief is rampant within 
him ; he resembles nothing in Nature 
except the raven. He has a mighty 
store of defensive wisdom, which he 
displays only in extremity. His jests, 
uttered apparently in innocence, are 
stinging and potent as old Stilton 
stewed in Burton ale. His humour 
pierces the panoply of the knight, the 
elegant veneer of the fine gentleman, 
the cumbrous array of the bookman, 
fastens unerringly on the concealed 
weakness, and ruthlessly drags it to 
light. The poet seems to revel in 
pitting his most stately worthies 
against the brutal quipster ; and the 


result is ever disastrous to the lordly 
one. Orson always gets the last word, 
—the last word worth uttering. The 
First Gravedigger gets the better of 
Hamlet. 

The convivial boors, Stephano, Sly, 
and Sir Toby, seem above hostile 
criticism. One beholds, almost smells, 
the drunken butler. ‘Come on your 


ways,” says the oaf, tendering his 
bottle; “open your mouth; this will 
shake your shaking, I can tell you. . 


. + Open your chaps again. 

Come. Amen! I will pour some in 
thy other mouth.” “ Prythee,” when 
Trinculo embraces him, “do not turn 
me about; my stomach is not con- 
stant.” When the jester boasts of 
his swimming powers, Stephano 
presents the all-deciding bottle : 
“ Here, kiss the book. Though thou 
canst swim like a duck, thou art made 
like a goose.” Humour stares through 
his drunkenness like flesh through rags. 
When he recovers from his fright at the 
invisible taboring, he says, with a fat 
chuckle : “This will prove a brave 
kingdom to me, where I shall have 
my music for nothing.” 

The brutal and lascivious Sly is 
admirably done. His defiance of the 
absent third- borough is the exact 
thing ; so is his drouthy ejaculation 
on awaking, “ For God’s sake, a pot 
of small ale.” His stolid temperament 
carries him securely through an ordeal 
intended to produce utter discompo- 
sure. He reels once into, ‘ What, 
would you make me mad?” but re- 
covers himself instantly ; and it may 
be concluded that the supple lackeys, 
the mischievous page, and the frolic- 
some nobles, will have little the better 
of him in the end. He dozes during 
the play, and, admonished, utters the 
plaint that common sense, in these 
days of bad acting, has but too often 
suppressed. 

Enter the great Sir Toby, — no 
gentleman of Illyria, but a roaring 
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High-Leicestershire squire of Shakes- 
peare’s day. ‘These clothes are good 
enough to drink in; and so be these 
boots too; an they be not, let them 
hang themselves in their own straps.” 
** Welcome, ass,” says he to the Clown, 
“let’s have a song a love- 
song, a love-song. Shall we 
rouse the night-owl in a catch that 
will draw three souls out of one 
weaver?” Then that tremendous out- 
burst of rage and disgust at Malvolio’s 
interference, — “‘ Out, scab!” His 
objurgations punctuate the letter-scene 
like thunderbolts. It is intolerable 
that this magnificent roisterer should 
be so frequently presented on the 
modern stage as a mere tipsy lout. 
Shakespeare’s Toby is a bluff rantipole, 
wide-shouldered, red-faced, thunder- 
ous of speech, valiant as a game-cock. 
» Back you shall not,” says he. 

. . “Strip your sword stark naked.” 2 
* What, what?” to the incensed Sebas- 
tian. “Nay, then I must have an 
ounce or two of this malapert blood 
from you.” When wounded he dis- 
misses the matter with: “ That’s all 
one; he has hurt me, and there’s the 
end on ’t.” A sturdy gamester ; no 
wonder Maria adores him. 

The fat tapster in MEASURE FOR 
Measure is a different kind of losel, 
an incorrigible trafficker in obscenity, 
a rogue mercantile, adaptable, utterly 
corrupt. On one point only is he for- 
titudinous ; he refuses to be “ whipt 
out of his trade.” The rigid social 
regulations of the city impress him 
not; he holds fast to his faith in 
the supremacy of the baser instincts. 
He is the most humorous of boors. 
Questioned as to his vocation, he an- 
swers, “ Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow 
that would live.” The majesty of the 
law, as embodied in the peremptory 
Escalus, has no terrors for him. 


Coarse humour, under the grip of 
judicial examination, oozes from him 
at every pore. 


“Is it a lawful trade ?” 
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asks the magistrate. “If the law 
would allow it, sir,” the rogue replies. 

. “Tf this law hold in 
Vienna ten year, I'll rent the fairest 
house in it after three-pence a bay ; 
if you live to see this come to pass, 
say Pompey told you so.” Advised to 
reform and thus escape whipping, he 
answers, “I thank your worship for 
your good counsel,” and then adds 
aside, “‘ but I shall follow it as the 
flesh and fortune shall better deter- 
mine.” The dialogue between him 
and Barnardine is probably the best 
sample extant of unconscious self- 
characterisation. Pompey: “ You 
must be so good, sir, to rise and be 


put to death.” Barnardine: “ Away, 
you rogue, away! I am sleepy.” 
Pompey: “ Pray, Master Barnardine, 


awake till you are executed, and 
sleep afterwards.” Heartless, unc- 
tuous humour on the one side, brute 
hardihood on the other. No more 
can be made of either quality, even 
if ten volumes be filled. And I think 
it may reasonably be assumed that the 
original of this fat rogue had stood in 
the dock at Warwick, and with ready 
tongue saved his guilty hide from 
scourging. 

Shakespeare makes his urban mobs 
despicable. His only rustic mob is 
formidable in the extreme, and is not 
even deluded till the end. The churls 
who follow Cade applaud his lies en 
masse, yet their asides show that they 
see through him. They merely extend 
grinning acquiescence to his impudent 
assertions ; in reality they care as little 
about the claims of Mortimer as about 
those of Mahomet, but they are sick 
of taxes, hunger, and the thievery of 
lawyers. They are at bottom not 
disinclined to measure their prowess 
against that of the knights and men- 
at-arms, and entranced, despite their 
shrewdness, by the specious promise 
that, when Cade is king, it shall be 
felony to drink small beer. 
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The Shakespearean boors are nearly 
all brave men ; even little Slender has 
taken Sackerson by the chain, and 
fought with a warrener. They are 
brave with the peculiar courage of 
the boor, a courage that explodes into 
fight only when there is no direct 
method of escape or compromise. 
Then they are ready with fist, foot, 
and cudgel, and, in the last extremity, 
with cold steel. The Kentish rising 
forms the most heroic episode of its 
kind in print. One cannot suspect 
Bevis, Holland, Smith, the tanner of 
Wingham, and Dick the butcher, of 
the faintest speck of white in plumage 
or liver. One perceives that they will 
not fight till sorely put to it, and 
then it will be hard to get them to 
leave off. The redoubtable Cade is as 
fully panoplied in rugged valour as 
Falconbridge himself. Daring rings in 
every word he utters; he is the very 
nonpareil of unscrupulous desperadoes. 

The whole scene of the rebellion 
teems with the brutal jocosity of the 
ancient English rustic, blooded, and 
maddened by drink, combat, and ven- 
geance. It is principally in that terse 
and vivid prose that Shakespeare was 
such a master of. It is the old idea 
of a thunderbolt. A distant mutter- 
ing, a darkening of the sky, debate of 
opposing winds, and pandemonium is 
let loose. Through the storm break 
peals of brutal, titanic laughter ; the 
lightnings dance, striking good and bad 
indiscriminately ; there is a pause,— 
afresh the winds howl and contend, 
the storm dies away in confused 
rumblings, sun and blue sky look 
upon the desolation below, and in an 
obscure nook lies the meteoric frag- 
ment, cooling fast into a mere grisly 
memento. No living writer could in 
three times the space illustrate as 
much as Shakespeare has done in these 
five short scenes; yet there is not the 
slightest awkwardness or appearance 
of compression. 
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The grim pleasantries of the rebel 
chieftain chill the reader’s blood. The 
wretched Say pleads that his cheeks 
are pale with watching for the public 
good. “Give him a box o’ the ear,” 
says Cade, “and that will make ’em 
red again. . Ye shall have 
a hempen candle, then, and the help 
of hatchet. . Nay, he nods 
at us, as who should say, ‘I'll be 
even with you’: I'll see if his head 
will stand steadier on a pole.” When 
the bleeding heads of Say and Cromer 
are brought before him, he exclaims : 
“Let them kiss one another. 

Now part them again, lest they con- 
sult about the giving up of some 
more towns in France.” 

The scene of the combat in Iden’s 
garden may have been built up from 
the capture of some Warwickshire 
deerstealer, a marauder whose exploits 
would be strung into a rude ballad, 
and chanted in the kitchens of Strat- 
ford inns. ‘‘ Here’s the lord of the 
soil come to seize me for a stray,” 
is a literal Midlandism. Says the 
desperado with his dying breath : 
“Famine and no other hath slain 
me; let ten thousand devils come 
against me, and give me but the 
ten meals I have lost, and I'd “= 
them all. Wither, garden . . 
the unconquered soul of Cade is fled.” 
With just such an adjuration as this 
would such a ballad end. 

The soldiers’ talk before Agincourt 
is marvellously illustrative of the old 
English spirit. They grumble bit- 
terly, yet have no thought of sur- 
render ; they openly doubt the King’s 
courage, yet are prepared to wade in 
blood for him. Says Williams, after 
striking Fluellen: ‘“ My liege, this was 
my glove; here is the fellow of it; 
and he that I gave it to in change 
promised to wear it in his cap: I 
promised to strike him if he did: 
I met this man with my glove in his 
cap, and I have been as good as my 
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word.” This speech is of the Shires 
in idiom and construction, and is a 
fine expression of the old yeomanly 
way of “seeing a quarrel through.” 
It is full of simple dignity, self- 
reliance, and valour. It sums up the 
matter in the fewest words possible, 
and nearly all of them are mono- 
syllabic. Compare it with the bom- 
bastic avowal made by Troilus: 


Were it a casque composed by Vulcan’s 


skill, 
My sword should bite it: not the 
dreadful spout 
Which shipmen do the hurricane call, 
Constringed in mass by the almighty 


sun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Nep- 
tune’s ear 

In his descent than shall my prompted 
sword 

Falling on Diomed. 


In which is Shakespeare at his best 
and safest, in the reproduction of the 
curt disputes of the village green, or 
imitation, sincere or otherwise, of 
the antique declaimers? In Williams’s 
speech, methinks, something rings 
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that may lock the teeth and bring 
blue lightning to the eye, as when, 
but a few hours before, he drew his 
bow-string to the ear, took one stride 
forward, and sent the grey-goose shaft 
singing through the air. In the other 
are mighty fine rhetoric and a deal 
of wind. One is in doubt whether 
Diomed will be hurt much, after all. 
One perceives that if gallant King 
Hal does not step in between the 
blunt archer and the choleric Welsh- 
man, there may ring another box o’ 
the ear, another, and another, swords 
may be stripped, toes planted—a few 
swift passes, and at least one of the 
disputants may lie gasping out his 
life on the green turf. Such was the 
mettle of our rustic forefathers, the 
“good yeomen, whose limbs were made 
in England.” Let us take care we 
have some such grim backing behind 
our modern rhodomontade, or Pos- 
terity may accuse us of promising the 
pure gold of valour, and paying but 
with yellow paper. 


GeorGce BarTRAM. 

















Tue Beck Commission has not re- 
commended the creation of a Court 
of Criminal Appeal. Much editorial 
tribulation has ensued, and the news- 
papers have not hesitated to deplore 
the sterile conservatism which has 
led the Master of the Rolls and his 
colleagues away from the paths of 
progress,—as revealed to the news- 
papers. It is only one more illustra- 
tion of the little acquaintance which 
the Briton possesses with British law. 
Not one in a thousand of those who 
glibly descant on the anomaly of 
allowing a double appeal in “ two- 
penny trespass” cases on the civil 
side, and refusing all revision in the 
gravest criminal process, is aware that 
an appeal on matters of fact is a rare 
proceeding, and one which is still 
more rarely successful. The great 
business of the Appeal Court is to 
decide questions of law. 

Questions of Jaw in criminal cases 
can be perfectly well determined by 
the Court for the Consideration of 
Crown Cases Reserved. It isa great 
tribunal, formed of five judges at 
least, among whom the Lord Chief 
Justice must be included. Its deci- 
sions have sometimes been criticised as 
tinctured with the summary spirit of 
Saturday ; and, possibly, if it were less 
heavily staffed, it might be able to enter 
more closely into the elaborate niceties 
of our chaotic law of crimes. Judges 
would reserve cases for it more freely, 
again, if it were not for the fact that 
they are conscious that by reserving 
a bad point they are wasting many 
hours of invaluable judicial time. A 
court representing the King’s Bench 
Division sits regularly to dispose 
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finally of minor civil appeals. It is 
at present formed of the Chief Justice 
and two puisnes, and it might prove 
beneficial to allow judges the option 
of reserving Crown cases for the con- 
sideration of such a Divisional Court. 

But it is not questions of law 
which trouble the public. A judge 
or a jury has decided the wrong way 
on the facts. And the public wants 
some way of putting them right. 
Now it is well to consider exactly 
what it is that the proposed Court 
of Criminal Appeal is supposed to do. 
Is it to say what it would have done 
at the trial? Or is it to hear the 
case over again ? 

Nobody ever tells us. Yet the 
answer to the questions is all-im- 
portant. If what is wanted is a 
court analogous to the Civil Court of 
Appeal, all that will happen will be 
that a barrister will read over the 
shorthand notes of the evidence, the 
judge’s note, and a note of his own 
objections ; and the Court will say 
that they cannot disagree with the 
verdict of the jury who tried the case 
and saw the witnesses. In Chancery 
suits the old tradition of deciding 
issues on written statements and dis- 
regarding the demeanour of the wit- 
nesses has still some influence, and 
invests the Appeal Court with a certain 
latitude in dealing with the conclu- 
sions of fact to which the inferior 
judge has come. But in Common-law 
matters it is very difficult indeed to 
persuade three lawyers, by reading 
notes to them, that they are better 
judges of the facts as related by 
witnesses whom they have not heard 
nor seen, than twelve competent men 
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who have heard them tell their story 
first hand. It may confidently be 
predicted that it would require an 
absolutely and obviously overwhelm- 
ing case in order to induce the Court 
of Appeal to reverse a verdict in a 
criminal case as contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. Such a court 
would not have acquitted in the 
Maybrick case. It would have ac- 
quitted Mr. Adolf Beck. But so 
would the Court for Crown Cases, if 
it had had the chance; and each 
court alike would have acquitted him, 
not on the ground that the verdict 
was against the evidence, but because 
important evidence was excluded and 
the proceedings thereby vitiated. 

Is this what reformers desire? Do 
they wish for the establishment of a 
Court of Appeal which shall deal only 
in the most tentative fashion, and with 
the worst possible materials, with the 
case as it was originally tried? If so, 
their reform is more illusory than real, 
unless they can contrive to man their 
new Court with persons of their own 
way of thinking. Mr. Sala used to 
give “the High Court of Chancery, 
under John, Earl of Eldon,” a high 
place in the competition for the post 
of the eighth wonder of the world ; 
it is permissible to think that the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, under such 
curious conditions, would be unani- 
mously elected to that eminence. 

Or do they want a re-trial of the 
whole business by the Appellate Court? 
That, in the first place, is what the 
present Court of Appeal never enters 
upon. It is in the very rarest cir- 
cumstances, and under the greatest 
1_serve, that it will even listen to a 
little fresh evidence. The idea would 
be an entirely novel one; and in the 
second place it would revolutionise 
the administration of English justice, 
for this reason, that English criminal 
justice proceeds on the theory of one 
trial once for all. Let each party pro- 
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duce his best case, and stand or fall 
by that. It will easily be seen that 
this theory is incompatible with a 
vista of appeals, each involving a re- 
hearing of the witnesses. An accused 
person, victorious in the Lower Court, 
has merely laid open his case for the 
opposite side to pick holes in. Or the 
most righteous prosecution is defeated 
on appeal by the manufacture of evi- 
dence by a prisoner who knows the 
worst that can be said against him. 
His dishonest witnesses are more per- 
fect in their parts; and they have 
learnt what are the pitfalls of the 
cross-examiner. Or both parties enter 
upon a deplorable game of bluff, saving 
their trump cards for plausible pro- 
duction in the Courts above. 

The Continental system lends itself 
readily to re-hearings in criminal 
cases. For in that system the hearing 
in court is not the real trial ; that has 
been gone through, long before, in the 
office of the juge dinstruction. The 
court proceedings and consequent ap- 
peals, are little more than the pre- 
sentation of his conclusions before 
more and more highly skilled tribunals. 
The Continental view is that the 
national justice ought not to sit blind- 
fold and let private or public prose- 
cutors present their case, but that she 
should inform herself by any and every 
means of the real facts. This system 
may be called inquisitorial. It is, in 
the words of a great English criminal 
lawyer, beyond question more efficient 
than ours. Are the reformers pre- 
pared to introduce it? If they are, 
they have taken up a herculean task, 
—nothing less than the fundamental 
alteration of our Constitution, com- 
pared with which no Franchise Ex- 
tension, Redistribution of Seats, 
Colonial Federation, or similar politi- 
cal change appears more than a pin- 
prick. And they will have a difficulty, 
not perhaps insuperable, in avoiding 
the fundamental vice of the inquisi- 
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torial method, namely, anxiety on the 
part of the examining magistrate to 
secure a conviction. 

Successive trials may be all very 
well when the evidence is sifted before- 
hand. Fresh facts produced by either 
party will under such a system be 
subject to the relentless scrutiny of the 
juge d’instruction, before they will be 
admitted to credit in court. The 
danger, of course, is that of an alliance 
between the State examiners and the 
State police. Impartiality is difficult 
to secure. There is no reason in point 
of law why the police themselves 
should not be impartial. Yet a police 
officer who failed to obtain convictions 
would find some difficulty in justifying 
his existence. It is undeniable that 
when a crime is committed the police 
feel it incumbent on them to produce 
the probable criminal. It is the un- 
fortunate tendency of the juge d@in- 
struction to associate himself with them 
in this aim, rather than to embark on 
a strictly impartial endeavour to esti- 
mate the probabilities of his guilt. A 
prima facie case of strong suspicion is 
rightly enough for the police; they 
cannot be blamed if they work it up, 
so as to present it with force and 
effect to an impartial tribunal. But 
if the tribunal has every motive for 
not being absolutely impartial,—if pro- 
fessional advancement, official favour, 
place, power, and salary depend on the 
success of the juge d’instruction in 
securing convictions,—it is easy to 
see that the bias against a suspected 
person is likely to become serious. 
The striking drama La Rope Rovuce 
(recently performed in London as Tue 
ARM OF THE Law) exhibits the examin- 
ing magistrate as the mere detective. 
Convinced that the accused is the most 
likely person to have committed the 
crime which it is his duty to investi- 
gate, and being anxious to save his 
credit (impaired by indiscretions) by a 
brilliant coup, he devotes himself to 
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the establishment of a crushing case 
against the unfortunate Etchepare, 
with such success that it is only the 
unexpected revolt of the Public Prose- 
cutor that enables justice to be done. 

Do the reformers think that this 
kind of system would have saved 
Mr. Beck ? 

After all, it is the same in proce- 
dure as in politics—“ Whate’er is best 
administered is best.” Machinery, in 
the shape of Courts of Appeal, Home 
Office lawyers, cases stated, and the 
like, is all very well. What is really 
wanted to prevent the possibility of 
miscarriages of justice is simply 
greater sympathy with prisoners. The 
anti-sentimentalist need not wince ; 
I did not say “ greater sympathy with 
guilty prisoners.” But the attitude 
of most of us to the man in the dock 
is very much that of the juryman who 
once observed: “I says to myself, 
‘That chap is’nt put in there for 
nothing’; and I brings them all in 
guilty.” Before conviction we allow 
him to be undressed and paraded 
before minor officials; after convic- 
tion we put his petitions in pigeon- 
holes. The “twopenny trespass” 
gibe has something in it, after all. 
It is patent to any one who takes the 
trouble to look into a criminal court 
that there is no greater solemnity, no 
more anxious deliberation, devoted to 
the proceedings there, than there is in 
a civil trial of ordinary importance. 

Most prisoners are guilty ; most are 
guilty of crimes which run in a very 
common groove. Judges and lawyers, 
unless saved by sympathy, or stirred 
by very unusual circumstances, regard 
a criminal case as a matter of business, 
which they will treat with patience, 
care, and fairness, but over which 
they cannot be expected to consume 
more than a certain amount of time 
and energy. Yet the consequences 
of a criminal proceeding are so grave 
that even the commonest Crown cases 
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should be approached with infinitely 
more anxiety and awe than attends 
the decision of questions of property. 
In point of fact, it is in Civil Courts 
that the administration of law is seen 
to the best advantage. 

This is not an essay on the defects 
of the criminal law. But if reform 
could be directed to the humanising 
of its spirit, instead of to the dubious 
improvement of its procedure, we 
should hear less of Courts of Criminal 
Appeal and more of better methods of 
trial. English rules of evidence, for 
one thing, are somewhat absurd. 
According to Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen, they exclude testimony which 
is often of great cogency and probative 
force. The all-important foundation 
of the whole charge against a prisoner 
—what kind of a man he is !—is pedan- 
tically excluded from the case. The 
jury cannot but guess something of 
the accused’s character, if only from 
his appearance ; but any real insight 
into it is denied them, beyond such as 
is afforded by those weak testimonials 
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to general good character which are 
deservedly regarded as valueless. And 
there are many other technical absurd- 
ities which require overhauling, if not 
abolition. 

A small practical reform would be 
to eliminate the personal equation by 
reverting to the old practice of trying 
criminal cases with two judges. It 
would be expensive; but if we want 
safety, we must be prepared to pay for 
it. We have only a few more judges 
now than we had two hundred years 
ago, when the wealth and population 
of England were comparatively small, 
But the last word and the first in 
efficiency is sympathy. It may seem 
odd to talk about a sympathetic police, 
and a sympathetic Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. If we 
wish to avoid the chance of incurring 
Mr. Beck’s fate, we shall have to 
produce them somehow. And they 
need not be maudlin sympathisers 
with crime and immorality. 


T. Bary. 














BENJAMIN 


La Fontaine tells a fable of a 
bear who, observing that a bee was 
about to sting his master’s nose, 
took up a stone and hurled it at the 
insect with such vigour as to kill 
the man. Disraeli’s reputation has 
been subjected to a like risk at the 
hands of his admirers. They have 
written appreciative biographies and 
personal reminiscences in which their 
praise has amounted to adoration. 
They have laboured to defend him 
from charges of inconsistency with a 
vehemence which would scarcely have 
been required to repel an accusation 
of forgery. They would have us see 
him as a kindly and open-hearted 
English squire, regretting, as all 
should be privileged to regret, his 
youthful follies, and regarding all 
mankind through the rose-coloured 
spectacles of philanthropy. 

On the other hand Disraeli has 
provoked at least two malicious bio- 
graphies and a number of hostile 
squibs, caricatures, and slanders. His 
novels have been tortured into accounts 
and prophecies of escapades of his 
own, merely because he drew for his 
materials as a novelist on the life 
and characters he knew. It has been 
disputed whether he was, or was not, 
a member of the Westminster Reform 
Club, and whether he did, or did not, 
deny the fact. It has been argued 
whether he lied when he asserted that 
he had never asked for office, when 
he had actually said that he was 
disappointed at not being offered it. 

Although a century has now passed 
since Benjamin Disraeli was born in 
Theobalds Road to Isaac and Maria 
d'Israeli, until quite recently his bio- 
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graphies have for the most part been 
marred by one or other of the aforesaid 
defects. The anecdotal volumes of Mr. 
Meynell and the objective study of 
Mr. Walter Sichel were comparatively 
free from these taints, and have 
perhaps carried us as far along the 
road to a perfect biography as is 
possible without the additional infor- 
mation which is shortly to appear. 
But even in these two biographies 
there is present a characteristic which 
marks all previous attempts. If we 
read one after another of the lives, 
we cannot fail to be struck by the 
atmosphere of discussion and of special 
pleading in which their story is told. 
Each writer seems to be holding a 
brief and to be defending or attack- 
ing the object of his study. Disraeli’s 
name has not yet passed away from 
the political arena, it is true, and 
this fact may account for much of 
the defence and attack. But, when 
Tenniel represented Disraeli as the 
Sphinx, he indicated the real reason 
why Englishmen argue about him. 
To us he was always strange and 
often incomprehensible. If we are 
ever to understand him, it will not 
be by additional information as to 
his private or public life alone. His 
is not a personality the secrets of 
which will be revealed by a knowledge 
of his relations with Englishmen 
only. 

As a preliminary to any real com- 
prehension of his character and history 
must be grasped the fact, with all its 
implications, that he wasa Jew. He 
was never ashamed of his race; he 
regarded it rather as his chief cre- 
dential to the confidence and support 
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of the English people. His baptism 
was not viewed by him as a renun- 
ciation of his race, but rather as 
a completion of his religion. In his 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
in his novels, and in his literary 
work of other kinds he lost no 
opportunity of insisting on the genius 
and inspiration of Jews. The char- 
acter of Sidonia in Conrnessy, SyBIL 
and TANcRED is his ideal ; the defence 
of the Jewish race is maintained his- 
torically and dogmatically in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Tue Lire 
or Lorp Gegorce Bentinck. The 
words he uttered and wrote, the arms 
of his ancestors he assumed on attain- 
ing to an English earldom, the name 
he bore, all sufficiently testify that 
it was always his wish to proclaim 
with pride his Jewish blood. Obvious 
as this fact certainly is, so long as 
Disraeli is found incomprehensible, 
and so long as he provokes malicious 
attacks and fulsome defences, so long 
is this the first point in his career 
which requires elaboration. For to 
Englishman his personality, his ideals, 
and his character were foreign. He 
was an Oriental whose lines were 
cast in the very heart of Occidental 
civilisation. Among the Gentiles of 
the West he was a stranger. Joseph 
probably seemed a mysterious prime 
minister to the Egyptians; Disraeli 
naturally seemed mysterious to English- 
men of the nineteenth century. 

There are three special qualities 
which the Jew at his best seems 


to possess. He is determined, he is 
religious, and he is magnificent. 


These qualities are the clue to the 
personality of Disraeli. ‘ You and I,” 
he said to a Jewish lad, “ belong to 
a race which can do everything but 
fail.” His determination was to make 
his political life a success. If the 
force of this determination be used 
for unworthy ideals, we get the Jew 
at his worst. In Disraeli’s case the 
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The second 
quality was perhaps as strong as the 
first and saved him from a career of 


ideals were religious. 


merely personal ambition. The third 
quality appeared in his dress, manner, 
and literary style, and perhaps in his 
social and imperial ideals. 

His life, like the lives of most men 
who have risen, divides into three 
main periods. For the first forty 
years of it he was looking forward 
with confidence to the goal, but he 
did not see clearly the path which 
was to lead him to it. There followed 
upwards of twenty years during which 
he was on the path, grappling with 
its difficulties and throwing aside those 
who stood in his way. For the rest of 
his life he was triumphant; he had 
reached the highest position possible 
for him to attain, and was recognised 
as one of the leaders of England and 
of Europe. Those who wish to attack 
him lay special stress upon the first 
of these periods; those who are his 
defenders study chiefly the last. It is 
now time to try to take a comprehen- 
sive survey of all three. 

The records of his boyhood are 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Glimpses 
of his school-life and of the years 
immediately succeeding boyhood may 
be caught in Vivian Grey and Con- 
TARINI FLEMING, but the evidence is 
untrustworthy. He went to private 
schools and, while there, was not dis- 
tinguished for anything save his per- 
sonal appearance and the brilliance 
of his conversation. It is not improb- 
able that he was withdrawn from 
Dr. Cogan’s for being the ringleader in 
a barring-out. One of the few anec- 
dotes of his boyhood which has any 
claim to authenticity is the incident 
of his reply-to Lord Melbourne. Being 
asked what he was going to be, 
Disraeli, when a boy of twelve, is said 
to have replied, “ I want to be Prime 
Minister.” Such stories, like the 
omens of the classics, wear a strong 























semblance of having arisen after the 
event ; but this particular one seems 
to have more truth in it than most. 

On leaving school he probably spent 
some time reading under the lax 
authority of his father, doubtless in 
the way he describes in Vivian GREY 
and Conrarini Fiemine. When the 
time came for the choice of a pro- 
fession, he was articled to the firm 
of Swain and Stevenson, solicitors, 
and seems for awhile to have made 
some effort to discover whether either 
branch of the legal profession would 
suit his tastes and his abilities. But 
the eftort was unsuccessful and, like 
Vivian Grey, he doubtless said to 
himself: “The Bar! Pooh! Law and 
bad jokes till we are forty, and then, 
with the most brilliant success, the 
chance of goutand a coronet. Besides 
to succeed as an advocate, I must be a 
great lawyer ; and to be a great law- 
yer, I must give up my chance of 
being a great man.” And thus, like 
many young lawyers, he turned his 
thoughts and devoted his abundant 
leisure to literature. There are ex- 
tant a few short stories and articles 
which are asserted, with more or less 
probability, to have emanated from 
his pen from the age of seventeen 
onwards. But his first serious and 
recognised work was the astonishing 
novel VivIAN GREY. 

Most critics have appreciated the 
brilliance and wit of this book. Writ- 
ten when its author was just of age, 
it bears the stamp of his youthfulness 
as clearly as it bears that of his 
genius. Torture the plot as you will, 
you cannot make it an account of its 
author’s past career or a prophecy of 
his future. Such as it is, the plot 
was created by the brain of Disraeli. 
Nor can originality be denied to the 
characters by putting them down as 
mere portraits of living originals. 
ViviaN GREY was a new type of 
novel, the novel of contemporary 
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politics ; and for this the personalities 
and the atmosphere of contemporary 
political and social life had to be re- 
called. No key has ever been pro- 
duced which fits the characters; no 
account has ever paralleled the inci- 
dents with those of Disraeli’s life. 
Was there then anything besides the 
itch of writing and the possible 
wish to make money which prompted 
Disraeli to compose this strange tale ? 
Is there any clue to the ramifications 
of its disjointed plot? Is its cynicism 
mere boyishness, and are phrases like 
“The Disappointment of Manhood 
succeeds to the Delusion of Youth” 
mere lapses into Byronic melancholy ? 

Fretted with the narrowness of his 
horizon, confident in his own abilities, 
determined to achieve distinction and 
success, and despondent of his chances 
of entering on that life of politics 
which was his aim, Disraeli the Younger 
would doubtless hold long conversa- 
tions with his father as to how he 
might realise his ambitions. So talk 
Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming 
with their fathers. Doubtless also in 
one of these conversations, or as @ 
result of it, would arise the idea of 
the youth who sought to live in politics 
by his wits, and to ally his brains 
with the power of some senile grandee. 
It followed that the grandee must be 
soured and disappointed, or why should 
he need the youth’s assistance? But 
here perhaps would come in Isaac 
d'Israeli’s common sense and sober 
judgment, and he would show how the 
youth must inevitably fail in a career 
based on such foundations. And out 
of this would arise the story of Vivian 
Grey. Read by the world, which 
did not know its author, as a brilliant 
and cynical tour de force, read by its 
author’s enemies as a document of 
damning evidence against the honesty 
of his early career, it was in fact 
neither of these. In the form of a 
political novel it was an allegory of 
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the fall of presumptuous youth and his 
regeneration by the awakening of his 
emotions and by his experience of the 
world. Thus should we read the 
riddle of the book. Thus do we find 
its second part not a mere appendix to 
the first, but a true completion of the 
theme. Thus crudely does Disraeli 
for the first time hint that politics 
without principles, and parties with- 
out ideas and creeds, are, like indivi- 
duals of similar characteristics, justly 
doomed to failure. 

And now with more settled aims 
and with better prospects than in the 
days of Lincoln’s Inn Disraeli began 
to study and to write and to plan for 
the future. Travel and society com- 
pleted his unsystematic and defective 
education. Introduced by his father 
he became a habitué of the clever 
circle which surrounded Lady Blessing- 
ton at Gore House. He became a 
well-known figure in London and, 
being made much of and lionised by 
London hostesses, he seems to have 
lost his sense of proportion in the 
matters of dress and behaviour. The 
days of the Dandies were not yet gone 
by. If Brummell was languishing in 
Calais, d'Orsay was still flaunting in 
London, and Disraeli was probably 
attracted by his personality and led to 
emulate his extravagances. But, not 
content with emulating them, he even 
outdid them and added to the foppery 
of a d'Orsay the eccentricities of a 
Byron. And even so his dress and 
behaviour might have been tolerable 
had they not been complicated by his 
Oriental love of magnificence. Travel- 
lers from America and elsewhere has- 
tened to see and describe the dress, 
mien, and conversation of Disraeli 
the Younger, as he loved to be called. 
His hair was oiled and curled, his 
waistcoats were gorgeous, his jewels 
brilliant. He had a morning cane 
and an afternoon cane. His coats 
and trowsers were the astonishment 
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of all. His conversation, to com- 
plete the picture, was as remarkable 
as it was clever. He preserved a 
living silence til] the spirit moved 
him, when his dark eyes flashed, his 
pale and impassive features became 
alive with emotions, and he poured 
out epigram, paradox, daring general- 
isation, and witty nonsense in a manner 
almost worthy of Vivian Grey himself. 
Such were the affectations of this 
strange young man who was to be 
Prime Minister of England. 

PopaniLLa, THE Youne Duke, and 
ConTarin1 Fiemine, besides slighter 
works, were written during these years 
of foppery. The first is a light satire 
on the times written in his best vein 
of wit ; the second a somewhat un- 
successful story of aristocratic life ; 
the third a psychological study in 
which the evolution of a poet in an 
atmosphere of politics is traced with a 
power which won for it the praise of 
Goethe and which caused it to be read 
only by the few. 

By this time he was twenty-eight 
years old and he had had no opportunity 
of entering political life. A vacant 
constituency in the neighbourhood of 
his father’s residence in Buckingham- 
shire gave him the opportunity of 
standing for Parliament, and he became 
a candidate in the year of the Reform 
Bill for the borough of High Wycombe. 
From this time onward most of his 
foppery and affectation disappeared. He 
had laughed at himself for them in his 
letters to hissister, and they represented 
a pose which his sense of humour en- 
abled him to see was absurd and which 
he was able to abandon when the 
occasion arose. He did not dress for 
years after this with much less extrava- 
gance, and his conversational habits 
were to the end of his life peculiar. 
But he seems to have discarded the 
extremes as soon as he saw his way to 
the mode of life he had throughout 
intended should be his. 














He contested High Wycombe three 
times and Taunton once before he be- 
came, in 1837, member for Maidstone 
in conjunction with Wyndham Lewis. 
It is round his election addresses and 
political pamphlets during these years 
that the storm of contention about his 
consistency or inconsistency has raged. 
Wuat is He? Tue VInpIcaTION OF 
THE ENGLisH ConsTITUTION, and THE 
LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE are the pamph- 
lets ; the election addresses may be 
read in Mr. Kebbel’s selection of his 
speeches. His first address alone has 
been lost, but there is no question that 
it was of strong Radical tendencies. 
In his speech at his second candida- 
ture in 1832 he was still enough of a 
Radical to uphold Triennial Parlia- 
ments and Vote by Ballot. The former 
he held to have been a Tory doc- 
trine since the days of Queen Anne, 
to have been upheld by Bolingbroke 
and Wyndham, and only done away 
with by the Whig Septennial Act ; 
the latter he thought essential in order 
to remove the Whigs from the position 
they had attained by the Reform Bill. 
It is impossible to deny that Disraeli 
in his earliest political speeches was in 
sympathy with the Radical group in 
the House of Commons, and was sup- 
ported by Hume, O’Connell, Lytton, 
and others of its members; it is also 
impossible to deny that these two 
measures disappeared from his pro- 
gramme in his succeeding contests. 
But a review of all these speeches and 
pamphlets demonstrates clearly that 
he never meant to throw in his lot 
with the Radicals and that in essentials 
his consistency of principle was indu- 
bitable. The whole was summarised 
in his Young England novels Con- 
InesBy, Sypit, and TaNcrED, and by 
these are the first stages of his political 
life linked to the second. 

The Constitution of England he 
conceived to be based on the feudal 
principle that the tenure of property 
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was dependent on the prtomane’ 74 


of duties. The Monarch, the Aris- 
tocracy, and the People were the 
three constituent parts of a feudal 
Constitution. The first attack upon 
it had occurred in the reign of 
Charles the First; from that time 
onward the consistent aim of the 
Whig party had been to change the 
feudal] Constitution into an oligarchy, 
and the Tories had imbibed many of 
their teachings. The predominance 
of a few families was doubtless ad- 
vantageous for the members of those 
families and their friends, but how 
could it give the best government to 
the people? From the accession of 
the House of Hanover till the end 
of the eighteenth century he held 
that the Whigs had established the 
oligarchic system in England. The 
Tories had by this time learnt the 
Whig methods and were yearning 
to emulate their success. Thus the 
nineteenth century found two parties 
struggling for the privilege of govern- 
ing England, neither of which pos- 
sessed any guiding principles of 
government. They were two groups 
of families, two cliques, two factions, 
rather than two parties embodying 
and representing different principles 
of government. The Whigs were 
ousted by the Tories and at once 
set about discovering a means of 
regaining power. Reviewing their 
forces they found to their surprise 
among them a small body of men 
who really did possess principles. 
These principles were likely to be 
popular with a great number of the 
new voters whom the growth of the 
manufacturing industries had called 
into being. These principles, then, 
they could use to get themselves back 
into power. And so the Whig 
families began to advocate the reform 
of Parliament which the Radicals 
were already advocating as a pre- 
liminary to social reform, They were 
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successful and, though, while adopting 
the principle of democracy, they dealt 
out but a half democratic measure in 
the Reform Bill, it availed to restore 
them in 1832 to power with a 
majority that looked invulnerable. 
Vote by Ballot and Triennial Par- 
liaments Disraeli thought in 1832 
were the only measures possible to 
break down this majority; but by 
1834 he had reason to think that 
the Whig position was after all not 
so impregnable, and he relinquished 
these measures. 

The Whigs then were democratic 
aristocrats; their attitude was a 
paradox, their creed a _ sham. 
Among them it is true were men 
who had principles. The Radicals 
were a party with a creed and con- 
sequently a party to be respected and 
fought, but unfortunately the battle 
was not yet with them. The Tories 
were in an even worse case. The 
historic principles of their party, 
the principles of Bolingbroke and 
Wyndham, they had deserted or for- 
gotten. And when the younger men 
revolted against Lord Liverpool and 
his mediocrities, they availed to pro- 
duce no more striking creed than the 
negative, cautious, and non-committal 
phrases of the Tamworth Manifesto 
which accepted everything and pro- 
posed nothing, and which was the 
charter of Peel’s Conservative party. 

Such in brief outline was Disraeli’s 
view of the recent history of parties 
in England, and of their position up 
to 1845 when Peel proposed the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Whigs and the Conservatives he 
would have removed: the Radicals 
he would have opposed; and the 
Tories he would have regenerated. 

The principles which he wished 
the Tory party to readopt, and which 
he interwove with the views of the 
Young England group, were reac- 
tionary. He took his system and 


his inspiration from the constitution 
“which Omnipotence had deigned to 
trace,” the constitution of Palestine. 
Irresponsible class interests were to 
be opposed; the prerogative of the 
Sovereign was to be maintained and 
increased ; the position of the landed 
aristocracy was to be strengthened ; 
the needs of the people were to be 
considered and satisfied. The acces- 
sion of a young queen was an 
opportune moment for the increase 
of the power of the Sovereign: the 
landed aristocracy must set their 
houses in order and appreciate their 
responsibilities; and the merchants 
and manufacturers must join their 
ranks, live among and know the men 
and women they employed, in a word 
learn to accept the responsibilities of 
their position. 

But there was another power in 
England besides the Monarch and 
the Aristocracy which Disraeli and 
his Young England friends would 
gladly see strengthened and confirmed. 
The Church, like the Sovereign, had 
come in these later years under the 
influence of Parliament. Such a 
position, he maintained, was both 
wrong and ridiculous. If Christianity 
was the true religion, and if the 
Church was its recognised minister, 
it was absurd to subject the Church 
to the control of Parliament. The 
connection between Church and State 
he held to be an alliance; and unless 
the parties to this alliance were 
recognised to be free and independent, 
the Church could not perform her 
function of watching, regulating, con- 
trolling, and inspiring the policies and 
measures of statesmen. The spiritual 
inspiration of the Church was strong 
and true; her tenets emanated from 
Arabia and her founders’ were 
Arabians. In that country and to 
that race alone has God appeared 
and revealed his wishes. Such was 
the Asian Mystery which forms the 














main theme of Tancrep, and which 
has provoked so much dispute and 
doubt. 

To cure the social evils of their 
country Englishmen must, he thought, 
study the true basis of their Con- 
stitution. They must adapt their 
monarchic, feudal, and aristocratic 
polity to the new conditions, and not 
make confusion worse confounded by 
subverting now one and now another of 
their constitutional principles. The 
terms of the alljance between Church 
and State must be noted and ob- 
served, and the State and the individual 
alike must seek their inspiration from 
the divine doctrines of Arabia. 

In essence Disraeli’s position, like 
Carlyle’s, was one of the strongest 
opposition to the doctrine of Jaissez- 
faire. Ancient families, no less than 
ancient races, he believed best qualified 
to govern, if they accepted the in- 
spiration of the ancient religion. 
Government by newly made classes 
he thought only likely to conduce to 
the interests of those classes. But, 
where an aristocracy was concerned, 
association, affection, and the sense of 
inherited responsibility ensured wise 
and considerate government. Man is 
gregarious, but he cannot be rendered 
happy in masses. The influence of 
individual upon individual, and the 
ties between individuals alone can 
give peace, order, and stability to 
government. The predominance of 
manufacturers, the doctrine of laissez- 
faire, and the assertion of civil and 
religious equality could not conduce 
to individual influence ; the monarchic 
and aristocratic system could. 

Such were Disraeli’s views at the 
time when he conceived himself able 
to make a political party out of Young 
England. He was opposed to Radical, 
Whig, and Conservative; he was daily 
rebuking the old Tories for their lack 
of principle and for their shortcomings. 
Save for his few friends among whom 
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Lord John Manners, George Smythe, 
Baillie Cochrane, Peter Borthwick, and 
Monckton Milnes were prominent, 
he had opponents, if not enemies, on 
every bench in the House of Commons. 

But the very enthusiasm of Young 
England tended to make it ridiculous, 
and to cause dismay among its mem- 
bers. It was over the Maynooth vote 
that they actually divided, but they 
were never of sufficient mettle to sur- 
vive for long as a political party. And 
there may have been a moment when 
Disraeli felt himself once again, as he 
had been in 1837, a political Ishmaelite. 

It is this moment which marks the 
conclusion of the first period of his 
life, the period of strong convictions, of 
affectations, and of inexperience. “The 
history of Heroes is the history of 
Youth,” he had said, and that political 
youth of his, which was now at an 
end, had been in some ways heroic. 
His sword had always been ready for 
Radical, Whig, or Conservative. Even 
the unapproachable and aristocratic 
Tory had not been free from his blows. 
If he was seeking his own advance- 
ment, he did not seek to attain it by 
complacent surrender to the power- 
ful, or by avoiding combat with any 
man. 

3ut the moment of the disruption 
of Young England was also the mo- 
ment when the three groups he had 
fought separately wheeled into line, 
and stood firm for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. This was his opportunity, 
and from this moment perhaps Disraeli, 
the alien, the quondam fop, the novel- 
ist, the Ishmaelite, fixed his eyes on 
a definite goal, the leadership of the 
Gentlemen of England, and through 
them of the British Empire. With 
a bound he threw himself into the 
struggle. Perhaps he ceased rather 


suddenly to rebuke the Tory aristo- 
crat for his shortcomings, or perhaps, 
as Froude seems to think, he accepted 
him as he was and contented himself 
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with laughing quietly at the men who 
could swallow such satirical flattery 
as he bestowed upon them in Lornarr. 
Probably he thought that he had 
played the pedagogue to the aris- 
tocracy long enough, and that his 
words would bear fruit when they 
were backed by influence and power. 
However that may be, he deserted no 
principle when he joined the aristo- 
cracy heart and soul in their opposition 
to a measure which they thought 
meant the weakening, if not the de- 
struction, of their power collectively 
and individually. 

Letters have been exhumed which 
are held to prove that Disraeli was led 
into opposition to Sir Robert Peel 
through not being offered office in 
1841. There can be little doubt that 
he was piqued by this not unnatural 
course of action on Peel’s part to- 
wards an erratic and, as he doubtless 
thought, untrustworthy supporter. 
His pique may have increased the 
virulence of his invective against Peel 
himself, but this course of action in 
joining the old Tories and in opposing 
Free Trade is too directly the outcome 
of the principles of government which 
he had always upheld, to admit the 
imputation of any petty and personal 
motive. 

There have been many mighty con- 
tests on the floor of the House of 
Commons; but never perhaps was 
there one more notable than that be- 
tween Peel and Disraeli. On the one 
side was a tried and experienced Par- 
liamentarian, an Englishman to the 
backbone, a statesman whose fame is 
due rather to his reserves of intellec- 
tual and moral strength and courage, 
than to a particular brilliance or any 
magnetism of personality. His follow- 
ing, it is true, was heterogenous ; 
Radicals, Whigs and Conservatives, 
surprised at the alliance they found 
themselves in, followed the only man 
who could lead them in this course, 
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because besides being a statesman of 
pre-eminent abilities he was also a 
typical product of an English public- 
school, an English university, and 
English society. On the other side 
stood a Jew whom most members of 
Parliament regarded as a political and 
social mountebank ; a strange figure 
strangely attired ; his dark eyes flash- 
ing with every burst of invective ; 
his pale face impassive, save for a cer- 
tain twitching nervous movement when 
he was worked up to passion by his 
oratory, and behind him sat, distrust- 
ful of their champion, in half-offended, 
half-amused astonishment, the sturdy 
English landowners. The great guns 
of statistics were met with the rapier 
of wit and invective; hard fact and 
logic were encountered with brilliantly 
expressed principles and enthusiasms. 
Strange must this picture have seemed 
to those who looked upon it, and small 
wonder that they took the alien for an 
opportunist who was only working for 
his personal ends. But though his 
mind was set on a future for himself, 
we can now see by a broad view of his 
career that he was also firm, for good 
or for evil, in his adherence to his 
fundamental principles, and that cir- 
cumstances, at least as much as design, 
brought him and the Tory party to- 
gether. 

It was hardly to be expected that 
the Tories, leaderless though they 
were, would at once bow the knee 
to their strange protagonist. Nor 
probably did Disraeli expect them to 
do so. Atall events he rendered loyal 
service to the leader in the House of 
Commons whom they chose. Lord 
George Bentinck was not an ideal 
statesman, but he was a very good 
leader for the Tories at that time. 
Perhaps Disraeli was not altogether 
displeased that a man of compara- 
tively moderate abilities should be the 
captain, since he himself could only be 
the lieutenant. But in a very few 
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years Lord George Bentinck died, and 
Disraeli, partly no doubt, as he himself 
thought, in consequence of the masterly 
attack he made on the Government in 
his speech of August 30th, 1848, on 
the labours of the Session, was in 
that year chosen leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Commons. 

It was only three years since the 
Young England party had fallen to 
pieces and Disraeli had been left 
practically alone. And now he was 
second in command of a party, which 
was, it is true, weak in numbers, but 
which was ultimately bound to be 
called on to form a Cabinet. 

For the next four years Disraeli 
endured those trials of a leader of 
the Opposition which he so feelingly 
described in his biography of Lord 
George Bentinck. 


There are few positions less inspiriting 
than that of the leader of a discomfited 
party. The labours and anxieties of a 
minister, or of his rival on the contested 
threshold of office, may be alleviated by 
exercise or sustained by the anticipa- 
tion of power; both are surrounded by 
eager, anxious, excited, perhaps enthusi- 
astic, adherents. There is sympathy, 
appreciation, prompt counsel, profuse 
assistance. But he who in the parliamen- 
tary field watches over the fortunes of 
routed troops, must be prepared to sit 
often alone. Few care to share the labour 
which is doomed to be fruitless, and none 
are eager to diminish the responsibility 
of him whose course, however adroit, 
must necessarily be ineffectual. 


Alone Disraeli must often have sat, 
but he was ever ready, ever watchful, 
ever upholding the cause of his adher- 
ents. And at last the change came. 

The Whig Government which had 
succeeded the Conservative fell through 
Palmerston’s famous “ tit-for-tat with 
John Russell,” and Lord Derby, the 
official Tory leader, was sent for by the 
King and formed an administration. 
Disraeli became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Prime Minister had 
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not even heard of some of the men his 
lieutenant made him put into the 


Cabinet. The administration could 
not possibly have been long-lived, for 
Protection, the nexus of the party, 
was by now gone past recall. The 
results of Free Trade had so far justi- 
fied its adoption that it would have 
been idle for the Tories to attempt to 
subvert it. As Disraeli had accepted 
the inevitable in the case of the Re- 
form Bill, so now he accepted the 
inevitable in the case of Free Trade. 
But the Ministry which owed its 
power to the quarrels of its opponents 
had none of the elements of stability. 
The public and the press regarded the 
appointment of Disraeli himself as a 
dangerous experiment and over his 
budget the first Derby Cabinet fell. 
He endeavoured to relieve the farmers 
by various remissions of direct taxa- 
tion, but after four nights of stormy 
debate, in which Gladstone was his 
chief opponent, the votes went against 
him. But he had been a Minister : 
he had “ felt,” as he said, “ just like a 
young girl going to her first ball” ; 
and the experience had been good for 
him. With renewed spirits he re- 
turned to the weary task of opposition. 
The Ministry of Al! the Talents re- 
mained in power for three years. In 
1855 it fell owing to its mismanage- 
ment of the Crimean War, and Lord 
Derby might again have formed an ad- 
ministration with the aid of Disraeli. 
This, however, he refused to do without 
the co-operation of some other party, 
since he conceived that the Tories 
alone were unable to carry on the 
Government. Lord Palmerston suc- 
ceeded Lord Aberdeen and the years 
of opposition continued, with this diff- 
erence, that Lord Derby had lost and 
Disraeli had gained influence within 
the Tory party. 

In 1858 Lord Derby was again 
called to power and Disraeli again 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and this time their position had more 
stability. But again their period of 
office was short and they fell indirectly 
over Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1859, 
on which Lord Derby went to the 
country, though directly over the 
matter of Lord Malmesbury’s des- 
patches. For seven years Disraeli now 
was doomed to opposition. But at 
length Gladstone’s Government was 
defeated and Lord Derby assumed the 
reins of office, to be succeeded after a 
year by Disraeli. 

For twenty years had Disraeli been 
fighting his way along the path which 
was to lead to his goal. The old 
enthusiasm for a feudal and aristo- 
cratic system was not now so marked 
in his utterances. But the advocacy 
of that system had always been only 
the expression of a wider principle. 
The ultimate object had always been 
to conduct Government in the manner 
best calculated to strengthen the bonds 
between individual and individual; to 
possess a system by which the rights 
of labour and the duties of property 
could be ensured; and above all to 
insist on the necessity of accommo- 
dating reforms to the ancient institu- 
tions and the natural proclivities of 
the nation. In 1867 Disraeli proposed 
a most democratic measure of Reform, 
amounting very nearly to Household 
Suffrage. He had in earlier days 
opposed and abused the Reform Bill 
of 1832. There is doubtless incon- 
sistency here ; but there is nevertheless 
this to be said. The principle of 
democratic legislation had been con- 
ceded in 1832, and there was no going 
back upon it. In 1867 it was clear 
that one party or the other was going 
to pass a Reform Bill, and to reduce 
the anomalies of the suffrage and 
confirm their own position at the 
same time. Better let this be the 
Tories than the Radicals, thought 
Disraeli. ‘‘ What we wish,” he said, 


“is that the electoral power should be 
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deposited with the best men of all 
classes, and that is the principle upon 
which, if called upon, we shall propose 
to legislate.” In 1832 he had thought 
it possible to revert to the best form 
of Government ; by 1867 he was con- 
vinced that he must make the best of 
the form which was now established. 
Had he but confessed to what there 
was of inconsistency in his acceptance 
of Free Trade and democracy, we 
should have been able to admire his 
moral courage. As it is we can trace 
the lines of his mental change, and 
must regret his refusal to admit that 
change. 

The chronology of the rest of his 
life need not occupy much space. 
Defeated by the Liberals in 1869 over 
the question of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, he spent five 
years in opposition while Gladstone 
was Prime Minister. The General 
Election of 1874 returned him to 
power with a majority destined to last 
for six years, during which the mass 
of that for which the world now 
remembers him was accomplished. In 
1876 his health compelled him to 
depart to “the cemetery of wit and 
the grave of intellectual ambition,” 
and he took his seat in the House of 
Lords. The election of 1880 returned 
Gladstone to power, and next year 
Lord Beaconsfield died. 

When we come to assess what Eng- 
land owes to its alien statesman we 
find that, so far as definite measures 
and reforms go, his activity was con- 
fined to the period lasting from 1874 
to 1876. The Young England move- 
ment was one which insisted on the 
necessity of political faith and principle 
and it is impossible to estimate how 
far-reaching were its results. We are 
not bound to praise Disraeli for his 
opposition to Free Trade, nor for the 
Reform Bill which he proposed in 
1867. The former was perhaps idle ; 
the latter merely anticipated what 
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Gladstone carried out more fully in 
later years. Up to 1874 he was 
fighting for his position, explaining 
his views, and atoning for his youth- 
ful indiscretions. By the time all this 
was accomplished, changed conditions 
compelled him to relinquish many of 
his earlier dreams. To strengthen the 
royal prerogative was no longer possi- 
ble ; the feudal Constitution was trans- 
formed ; the submission of the Church 
to Parliamentary contro] was becoming 
an accomplished fact. Yet the essen- 
tial objects of his former creed, as has 
been shown, remained feasible. How 
then did he set about attaining them ? 
Lists have been compiled by his 
biographers of the measures passed 
during his six years’ tenure of office 
to ameliorate the social conditions of 
the people. The Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, the Building Act, and various 
Education Acts were examples of the 
general desire to improve the status of 
the labouring population which was so 
marked in the days of Sypit. But 
his old insistence on the responsibili- 
ties of property was more noticeable 
in such measures as the Agricultural 
Holdings Act and the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act. For himself he proposed 
but few of these; but they are only 
two or three out of many dozens of 
measures which were passed under his 
auspices, and the chief object of which 
was the improvement of the position 
of the labourers, and the enforcing of 
the responsibilities of class to class. 
It was doubtless for the passing of 
such measures as these that he had 
toiled and waited so long, but he was 
fated to find his duties lie elsewhere 
during most of his period of power. 
If we are disappointed at the small- 
ness of these social reforms as com- 
pared with the great promises of 
earlier days, we must remember two 
things. In the first place Disraeli 
had had so hard and so long a fight 
to win his power that by the time 
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he had attained it the opportunity 
was gone by for carrying out many 
of his schemes. In the second place he 
had not long been in the position of 
Prime Minister before he was faced 
with a conjuncture in foreign affairs 
which demanded all his time and all 
his energies. 

By the end of 1875 he foresaw 
trouble in the East. In that year 
he made England buy the Suez Canal 
Shares which have proved so great 
an aid in the establishment of her 
Eastern empire. The measure was 
one of defensive imperialism, as also 
was that by which the Queen of 
England was made Empress of India. 
Perhaps no other statesman but 
Disraeli could have understood the 
importance of this last measure for 
the control of India. Being himself 
an Oriental, he could appreciate the 
Oriental view of symbols and titles. 
The history of the Eastern complica- 
tions and of the arrangements of the 
Berlin Conference have been told too 
often to need repetition here. Gener- 
ally it may be said that in the 
struggle between Russia and Turkey 
Lord Beaconsfield succeeded in keep- 
ing England out of harm and in 
checking the advance of Russia. 
Whether that policy will in the end 
prove the wisest is still a matter of 
discussion and cannot here be dis- 
cussed. At all events the complica- 
tions were concluded by a Conference, 
and not by the defeat of armies and 
the destruction of nationalities. Eng- 
land gained the island of Cyprus, and 
the power of Turkey in Europe was 
diminished. And this was due to Lord 
Beaconsfield alone. He brought back 
Peace with Honour, and for the moment 
he was Dictator. 

If we look back over Disraeli’s 
career, we must admit that its definite 
results are disappointing. They may 
be summarised as a number of small 
social reforms, a pacific gain of terri- 
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tory, and a doubtful settlement of the 
Eastern question. After such pro- 
mises, such struggles, and such success, 
these results seem but meagre. And 
it is not for these things that to day 
his career interests us and remains a 
possession of value for England. It 
is the nature of English statesmanship 
to be unimaginative and material. 
It is in part at least due to Disraeli 
that ideals and romance were admitted 
into the sphere of politics in England 
during the nineteenth century. For 
thirty-four years there were prominent 
in our political life two men to 
whose lips such words as principle, 
faith, ideal, and religion mounted 
without an apology, and the value has 
been great. Disraeli and Gladstone, 
so different in almost every other 
respect, were alike in this; and it is 
this which made them great leaders 
of men. 

The interest of his political career 
makes that of his literary and 
private life sink into insignificance, 
but a word must be said of his 
later novels and of his home life. 
After the stories of Venetia and 
Henrietta TEMPLE, and the famous 
trilogy of ConrnesBy, Syst and 
TANCRED, written in 1844, 1845 and 
1847, he produced but three works 
of note: the Lire or Lorp Grorce 
Bentinck, LorHarr, and ENpyMion. 
The first is rather a political study 
than a biography, and is to day chiefly 
read for its magnificent apology for 
the Jewish race. Lornarr was not 
one of the best of his novels; his 
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pen seemed to revert to the tawdry 
and turgid magnificence of the days 
of Toe Youne Dukes, and his theme, 
the attempted capture of a young 
English nobleman by the Roman 
Catholic Church, was unfortunate. 
In Enpymion these defects of style 
are still more marked, but there is a 
pathos and an interest in his return to 
the story of a young man’s entrance 
into political life, when his own career 
was run, which lends to it both 
force and vitality. The picture of 
his domestic life is well known. A 
most affectionate son and brother, his 
marriage at the age of thirty-five to 
a lady fifteen years his senior was in 
its outcome ideal. 

And with the word ideal it were 
perhaps best to conclude. Opinions 
may differ as to whether Disraeli’s 
achievement justified his promise. 
That he was a consummate politician 
is undoubted, but it remains a ques- 
tion whether he was a great states- 
man. ‘The results of his career were 
not perhaps those which he himself 
would have desired. He was an 
upholder, perhaps the last upholder, 
of aristocratic feudalism ; but he lived 
far on into the days of democracy 
and the results of his domestic policy 
were therefore few. It may, how- 
ever, be asserted with confidence 
that his name will live among 
Englishmen for three things at least, 
for his wit, for his personality, and 
for the fact that his policies, both 
social and imperial, were the outcome 
of idealism. 
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